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More Rapidly Than City Areas 


Census Bureau Finds New York Is Densest and 
Sacramento Most Sparsely Settled 


| 








MOrE than 4,000 persons live within an 
+ average square mile of New York 
City, which has the densest urban popu- 
lation in the United States, while Sacra- 
mento, Calif., with the sparest population, 
has only 274 persons in the average square 
mile, according to a survey of 95 metro- 


square mile, according to the survey which | 
follows in full text: 

Tabulations for 95 metropolitan dis- | 
tricts established by the Bureau of the| 
Census Nave just been published, which | 
show that the population living outside | 
the legally established limits of the cen- 
tral cities, in the suburbs or near-by 


| 


r . ‘ ° . 

} = 3), politan areas made by the Bureau of the 

United States, Brazil poten 
4 re 2 T * The survey also shows that suburban 
W ithhold Their V otes areas around large cities are growing 
ek Sete faster than the cities themselves and now 
ge have 30.6 per cent of the urban popula- 
4 Group Also Acts on 27 Other tion and comprise nine-tenths of the total 


metropolitan area. 
Chicago, with 3,899 persons per square 
mile, is second to New York, and Cleve- 


Resolutions, Including Pro- 


smaller cities is 30.6 per cent of the total 
population of these districts; that the 
outside area constitutes almost nine- 
tenths of the total area; and that the 
population of the suburban area as a rule 
is growing more rapidly than that of the 
central cities. The aggregate population 
living in the 95:metropolitan districts is | 
54,589,972, which is 44.5 per cent of the 


posals for Reduction of Ar- 


The Fourth Pan American Conference, 
virtually completing its labors at an ex- 
traordinary plenary session, Oct 10, went 
on record as recommending that the Amer- 
ican republics consider submission. of the 
silver question to a world conference, and 
as favoring a reduction of armaments and 
public debts as far as possible. : 

The Conference likewise expressed its 
conviction that a “high degree” of co- 
operation between ceniral banks and an- 
alagous institutions in the Americas as a 
means of accomplishing financial stability 
and as an aid to restoration of confidence 
is necessary. ; 

In the same resolution, the Conference 
stated its gratification at the forthcoming 
conference in Lima to discuss the basis of 
such cooperation with representatives of 
the Federal Reserve System Directors 
of the central banks of Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Chila will participate in 
the Lima meeting. 

United States Vote Withheld 


@ Action on the silver resolution was taken 


without the support of the delegates from 
the United States and Brazil. The Con- 


@ ference was told by Francis White, As- 


sistant Secretary of State, that the United 
States regarded the terms of the resolution 
as uncertain and the vote of the delega- 
tion, therefore, was withheld. 

Approval of the Conference to the silver 
and armaments resolution was given along 
with favorable action on the 26 othe: 
resolutions, the conclusions of the several 
groups and committees of the Confer- 
ence. Among the others were declarations 
of policy by the Conference that govern- 
mental budgets should be balanced, that 
a private organization representative of 
economic interests of the several states be 
created separate and distinct from the 
present commercial organization; that all 
Pan American statistics be given also in 
dollars of the respective currencies; that 
every suitable encouragement be given to 
development of inter-American air lines, 
and that uniformity be sought through 
legislation for all bills of exchange, checks 
and other negotiable instruments. 

Compromise on Silver 

There was little discussion on the reso- 
lutions as the plenary session gave its 
approval to each. Differences of opinion 
variance of proposals and conflict of inter- 
ests were reduced ta language in the group 
or committee meetings so that the slate 
of pending proposals was cleaned in a 
session of about three hours. 


The silver resolution represented the 


@hiddle ground attitude, neither going as} 


far as the Mexican delegation had de- 
manded and which position had some sup- 
port, nor retreating from that point as far 
as the United States had desired 

As the statement of the Conference view 
stands, it merely proposes that the several 
Governments “consider” submission of the 
question to a world conference which 
would study the “possibility of rehabilitat- 
ing” silver. At the same time, the resolu- 
tion recommends that the American gov- 
ernments making up the Pan American 
Union should adopt a monetary standard 
which will assure a circulating medium 
necessary to guarantee the normalcy of 
commercial operations 

Among other resolutions which had pre- 
cipitated widely divergent views in pre- 
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State to Investigate 
Near-beer Products 


Pennsylvania Will Determine 
Caffeine Content 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Oct. 11. 
Immediate state-wide investigation of 
all near-beer products in Pennsylvania, to 
determine whether caffeine is a constitu- 
ent of the beverage, was announced today 
by tle Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
Richard J. Beamish. 
“I have definite information that a num- 
ber of cereal beverage plants in Pennsyl- 


vania have been pepping up their prod-|} 


ucts with caffeine and mate. which I be- 
lieve are habit-forming drugs,’ Mr. Beam- 
ish said. 

He explained that 
manufacturers claim 


l 





he eal beverage 
affeine is permitted 


cé 





C 
Ce 


land is third with 3,852; Savannah, Ga., 
has the second lowest ,density, 284 per 


total population of continental United 
States. 

Metropolitan districts were established 
Wherever the population of the tentral 


‘ city or cities plus that of the adjacent 
Natural Gas Industry urban territory amounted t6 100,000 or! 
more. The districts include in addition 


to the central city or cities, all adjacent 
and contiguous civil divisions having a 
density of not less than 150 inhabitants 
per square mile, and usually any civil 
divisions of less density that are directly 
adjacent to the central cities, or are en- 
tirely or nearly surrounded by minor civil 
divisions that have the required density. 
This is essentially the same principle 
as Was supplied by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in determining the metropolitan dis- 
tricts for cities of over 200,000 inhabitants 
at the censuses of 1910 and 1920, except 
that the area which might be included 
within the metropolitan district was thert 
limited to the territory within 10 miles 
of the city boundary. At this present 
census no such limit has been applied, the 
distance to which the metropolitan dis- 
trict extends in any direction beyond the 


Increases Production 


To Its Highest Level 


Number of Domestic and 
Commercial Users Rises; 
Exports to Canada and 
Mexico Larger for Year 








The natural gas industry established a 
new high production record in 1930, al- 
though its expansion was not as great as 
in 1929, according to a statement released 
for publication as of Oct. 12 by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


The increase in production amounted to 
1.3 per cent, it was stated, and the num- 
ber of domestic ‘including commercial) 
users increased 7 per cent over 1929. Ex- 
ports of natural gas to Canada and Mexico 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


Candy Makers Urged 


in 1930 showed a “material increase” over T E d M k . 
the previous year. 0 uX an ; ar ets 
Prices at Wells Drop ae —— 
The average prices at the wells con- Increased Exports to Over- 
tinued to decline, and this decline was 


come Seasonal Declines 


Advised by Dr. Klein 

Greater effort to develop an export busi- 
nes in confectionery to overcome seasonal 
declines in domestic demand for candies 
was urged Oct. 11 by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in a 
radio address from Washington, D. C. 

Tracing development of the candy in- 
dustry from Biblical times, Dr. Klein de- 


reflected in the prices paid by industrial 
consumers, the largest users, according to 
the statement : 
An average price of 63.5.cents per 1,000 
cubic feet was paid for all gas burned by 
domestic and commercial consumers, the 
total value being $239,173,000. This aver- 
age price. the Bureau stated, was the 
highest so far recorded, representing an 
increase of 1.5 cents over 1929. The 
strictly domestic users paid an average of 


67.4 cents in 1930. as compared with an cjared that more than $360,000,000 is in- 
average of 468 cents for the commercial vested in candy making in the United 
consumers ¢ 


Georgia Pays Highest 

The highest price recorded for the 
strictly domestic users was $1.417 per 1,000 
cubic feet paid by consumers in Georgia, 
and the lowest was $0.446, paid by Wyo- 
ming consumers 

The interstate transportation 
ural gas, while not 
as in recent years, 
| 1929 of 17 per cent. 
estimated that 
were approxi: 
ural gas trunk 
as 


ployed in the industry, and the 
of confectionery expanded more than 600 
per cent since 1900. 

Although the average American demands 
12 pounds of candy each year, there are 
wide variations in per capita consumption 
of nat- 
increasing as greatly 
Showed a gain over 
The Bureau of Mines 
of July 1, 1931, there 
rately 50,000 miles of nat- 
ines in the United States, 
compared with 40,000 miles in 1929. 


in Utah to 5.6 pounds in, Mississippi, the 
Assistant Secretary explained. American 
confectionery, he added, is a world prod- 
uct, using materials from many sections 
of the globe 


broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting 
Sysiem, follows 


as 





: This coming week is to be “Candy 

The Bureau's statement follows in full Week” throughout the country. The Fail 
text merchandise in this line, the new fresh 
; Although the natural gas industry in stocks, will be making a debut. Candy 
1930 fell far short of repeating the ex- dealers will be displaying their finest 


pansion of 1929, it established a new high 
production record of 1,943,421,000,000 cubic 
feet, says the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in a statement pre- 
pared by G. R. Hopkins, economic analyst 

| This represents an increase over the pre- 
| vious year of 1.3 per cent, which, though | 
considerably below the average annual in- 
| crease for the past decade, represents a 
| creditable showing in view of the curtail- 
ment in the production of crude pe- 
troleum. 

Exports of natural gas 
| Mexico in 1930 amounted to 1,798,000,000 
|cubie fee a material increase over the 
previous year. This resulted chiefly from 
increased deliveries to Mexico following 
the completion of the pipe line from the 
Jennings field in Texas to Monterrey. Dur- 
ing the year, 21,000,000 cubic feet of natu- 
ral gas were piped into Montana from 
Canada. 

Adding the imports and deducting the 


wares, most attractively presented, in this 
vigorous sales-effort which is to reaeh its 
culmination in a special candy day next 
Saturday. 

We Americans consume more candy per 
capita than any other people in history. 
To satisfy America’s fondness for con- 
fectionery, a great and Interesting indus- 
try has grown up. We demand about 
1,500,000,000 pounds of candy every year— 
12 pounds tor every one of us—and wi 
have dropped only very slightly below 
that average during the business depres- 
sion of the past two years. This demon- 
strates conclusively that a liking for candy 
is deeply ingrained in our national temper 
and no longer represents a purely lux- 
urious taste. 

More than $300,000,000 is invested in the 
confectionery industry in thes United 
States today, and it engages the services 
of more than a quarter of a million people. 
A startling rise has been achieved by this 


to Canada and 


t 
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New Information on Ancient Eskimos 
Secured From Grou P of Art S pecimens 


Page 
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National Museum Excavations at Ancient Villages Yield 
Ivory, Bone and Wood Collections, Many of Which 





by Pennsylvania law as a constituent of Ay 2egr) y - cs 
cereal beverages, while he contends the Are Described as New to Science 
law specifically states the beverages which a ° 


may be used and does include 
or caffeine. 

“Caffeine is not a cereal any more than 
alcohol is,” Mr. Beamish said. 

The Secretary stated that if the bever- 
age companies refuse immediately to com- 
ply with the requirements of the act, 


when they have been found to be violat- 


not mate 


ing it he will ask the Governor to revoke 
if the Gov- 
ernor revokes a charter the company could 
not obtain one in another State and op- 
erate-a factory here, because of the pro- 
of Pennsyl- 


their charters. He said that 


visions of the 


vania, 


Farm Board Will Confer 
With Bankers on Cotton 
és 


pure-food law 


James Stone, chairman of the 


ber representing cotton growers, have gon¢ 
to New Orleans, La. to confer witl 


bankers and others interested in the cot- 


ton situation, it was 
10 at the Board's offices. 


stated orally Oct 


Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and Carl Williams, mem- 


MORE than 3,000 specimens of primitive 
Eskimo ivory, bone, and wood art, 
study of which will add greatly to knowl- 
;edge of prehistoric Eskimo culture, have 
| been discovered in Alaska by Moreau B. 
'Chambers, working for the Anthropolog- 
ical Division of the National Museum. 


Mr. Chambers returned Oct. 10 from St. 
Lawrence Island, just south of Bering 
Strait, where he has spent the last three 


a vivid portrayal of Eskimo culture from 
its earliest stages to the present. 

It was for some time a metropolis for 
Eskiinos, because of its excellent facilities 
for fishing and hunting. For hundreds of 
years it was a center of Eskimo popula- 
tion, and it is through records unwittingly 
left by tribes inhabiting the region for 


portance is discovered there 


Mr. Chambers’ work produced speci- 


months in exploration work, carrying out ™€8S Which undoubtedly will reveal much 
the archeological work of the Smithsonian Hitherto unknown concerning these peo- 
Institution. His excavations were made Pes. Many of the specimens are abso- 
at the site of five ancient Eskimo villages, Utely new to science, while others, of 
representing progressive stages of Eskimo Which similar types have been discovered 
culture from its origin before the begin- before, will probably substantiate and bear 
ning of the Christian era, to the out theories now held. The entire col- 


present 


lection of more than 3,000 spec ns 
Previous excavation work on the Island, : ERCunED 


fill gaps in the Museum's present collec- 


carried on during the last four years by , 1 
a : * tion, and will furnish materi or new 
H. B. Collins Jr., of the Division of Eth- and important tudy o rial for new 
, nology, and other Museum representa- ~ Mr. Chambers’ discoveric include 
tives, has resulted in knowledge of a re- ee ee ee . ae 
for ae Phrcmi y 7 - Wide variety of harpoon heads of ivory 
markably complete cross section of Es- and bone; spear throwers: wedges: ivory 
kimo history, the most comprehensive and ~ ie oy Sos; ms 


accurate ever obtained ‘by scientists picks, toys, ornaments, drills, arrow points 


' Stimson stated. 


States, more than 250,000 people are em-| 
making | 


in various Startes, ranging from 17 pounds | 


The full text of the address, | 


centuries, that so much of archeologic im- | 


¢ | 


B y United States 





Will Reinforce League Action; 
Obligations of Disput- 
ants Recognized 


”~ a message transmitted to the League} 
- Of Nations, the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, outlines the course the 
United States will pursue in the Manchv- | 
rian controversy between Japan and 
China in order to “avoid any danger of 
em}arrassing the League in the course to 
which it is now committed.” The message 
was made public by the Department of | 
State Oct. 11. | 
The Secretary points out that it is de-| 
sirable that the League in no way relax | 
| 
} 





its vigilance or fail to assert all the pres- 
sure and authority within its power to- 
wards regulating the actions of the dis- 
putants. 

On the other hand, the American Gov- | 
ernment, acting independently will en- 
deavor to reinforce what the League does 


“and is not oblivious to the obligations | 
which the disputants have assumed to 
their fellow signatories in the Pact of} 


Paris and the Nine Power Pact,” Secretary | 
The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

On October 9, 1931, the Secretary of 
State sent to the American Consulate at 
Geneva, for communication to the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations, a 
message as follows: 

I believe that our cooperation 
future handling of this difficult 
should proceed along the course which 
has been followed ever since the first 
outbreak of the trouble fortunatedy found | 
the Assembly and Council of the League} 
of Nations in session. The Council has 
deliberated long and earnestly on this mat- 


in the 
matter 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2?.] | 


Mr. Glass Questions | 
Need for Broadening 
Reserve Credit Base 


Chairman of Senate Banking 
Subcommittee Says Fed- 

System Is Meeting 

Legitimate Demands 


eral 


LyNcuHpBurcG, Va., Oct 11.—The necessity 


for broadcasting the base of federal re- 
serve credit by an amendment to the 
| Federal Reserve Act making additional 


| classes of paper eligible for rediscount at 
the regional reserve banks was questioned 
by Senator Glass (Dem.) of Virginia, 
Oct. 10 in a letter sent to Senator Robin- 
/;son (Dem.), of Arkansas, Minority leader, 
Senator Watson ‘(Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader, and other members of Con- 
gress 
Advises “Searching Inquiry” 

Before taking any action in the way of 
Congressional enactment, there should be 
a careful and searching inquiry, accord- 
ing to the Virginia Senator, to determine 


whether there has been any curtailment 
of credit to commerce and industry by 
the 12 regional banks No evidence of 


such restriction has been produced, he de- 
clared, and as a matter of fact, the mem- 
ber banks hold considerable amounts of 
commercial and agricultural paper eligible 
for rediscount the reserve banks which 
are not being utilized for that purpose 
Senator Glass is chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate which has been 
studying proposed changes in the Reserve 
Act, among others, proposals for altera- 
tions of the eligibility requirements applic- 
able to paper offered for rediscount. 
Says Credit Is Adequate 
Congress should promptly cooperate in 
measures to relieve the depression and 
prevent a recurrence of similar situa- 
tion, Senator Glass asserted, but should 
not tamper with the reserve system in any 
way which would promote the interests 
of speculators. Legitimate business inter- 
ests, he declared, have been furnished with 
adequate credit by the reserve system 
His letter follows in full text 


al 


a 


| While present at the White House Con- 


ference last Tuesday evening I cheerfully 
|} agreed, “In principle,” to suggestions for 
abating the existing depression and for 
| providing against a recurrence of such 


financial debacles. I think what has trans- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Veto Power Is Denied 
In Redistricting Bill 


| 


Governor Held to Lack Author- 
‘ity in Congress Apportionment 


St. Paut, MINN., Oct 


The governor of a State has no power | 


to veto a measure providing for the ap- 
portionment of the State's representation 
in the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
has determined in an opinion handed 
down yesterday. 

In making a congressional reapportion- 
ment pursuant to the act of Congress pro- 
viding for apportionment of Representa- 
tion in Congress, approved June 18, 1929, 
| the court holds that the State Legislature 

does not act strictly in the discharge of 
legislative duties as a lawmaking body, 
; but aS an agency responding to a Federal 


State, 
















Efforts to Smug gle Mr. Hoover Says 


. Aliens Intensified K 
In National Work litle Se | Heads of Nations 
- mmigration Reduction Said | 2, 
For Child Health All Desire Peace 


To Have Increased Work | 
Of Border Patrol | 


Son * | TTEMPTS to smuggle aliens into the 
ne L 
Cc ivic an d Soc ial i country have been increased consider- 


Groups Are Cooperating |ably by the successful efforts of the Gov- 
x ei ©? ernment to reduce immigration, and an 
Secretary Wilbur Tells 


unprecedented responsibility has fallen 
Tl: - ‘ upon the immigration border patrol in| 
White House Conference 


‘Disarmament Caravan’ of 
Women’s League Is Told 
Governments Cannot Go 


Beyond Wishes of Public 


keeping out human contraband, it was 
stated orally Oct. 10 by Harry E. Hull, 
Commissioner General of Immigration. 





Study to Be Issued 


10. | 


On Special Education |: 


the Nation, Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, | 
of the Department of the Interior, de-| 
clares in a statement just made public by 
the Conference. 

Numerous State meetings, civic and so- 
cial organizations, and individuals are call- 
ing for more information in dealing with | 
the problem of child health, he said. 

Deeper Interest Shown 

The Conference announced also the 
forthcoming publication of a volume on 
“Special Education—the Handicapped and 
Gifted.” which for the first time in the |} 
history of educational publications pre- 
sents a complete discussion of every phase 
of special education. The statement of 
Secretary Wilbur follows in full text: | 

“The activities resulting from the White 
House Conference increase rather than 
decrease as the months pass. The first} 
days of Fall have brought numerous indi- 
cations of the deepening interest there is 
throughout the country in the findings | 
and a desire to translate them into prac- 
lice. Groups are making new plans and 
revising old ones in behalf of children in 
the light of the recommendations made 
by the Conference, 

“Ever since last Spring the activity has 
been gathering mementum. . 





Nine State-| 
wide conferences, at which the White} 
House Conference findings and sugges-! 


tions have been considered and compared | 
with what is being done locally for chil-} 
dren, have been held. Within the next | 
two months five more will take place, and 
suill others are planned Numerous or- 
ganizations have communicated their de- 
sire to know more about the Conference, 
and have asked that speakers be sent to 
them. Forty requests have been received 
for speakers for all meetings. The groups 
interested include State and regional par- 
ent-teacher congresses, conferences of so- 
cial work, State follow-up conferences, and 
educational and nursing associations. 


National Groups at Work 


“National organizations such as 
American Legion and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers are bas- 
ing programs on the ideals expressed in 
the Children’s charter. 

“To these various groups the Conference 
passes on its efforts, content to delegate 
them to workers so enthusiastic in the 
cause of childhood and so prepared for 
constructive work. 

‘It is too soon to measure the results of 
this great national survey of childhood, 
but everything points to the fact that 
the time is not far distant when the find- 
ings of the experts who gathered in the 
name of the White House Conference will! 
be incorporated into the lives of children 
throughout the Nation.” , | 

The announcement of the new publica- 
tion follows in full text: 

With the appearance of the volume of 
the White House Conference publications 
shortly to be issued under the title “Spe- 
cial Education—The Handicapped and the 
Gifted,” it is the first time in the his- 
tory of educational publications that a 
work covering every branch of special edu- 
cation has been published. 

The chapters included in the book are 
The Crippled, the Blind and the Partially 
Seeing, the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
the Defective in Speech, Lowered Vitality, 
Mentally Retarded Children, Behavior 
Problem Children, the Gifted, Training of 
Teachers, and Organization, Administra- 
tion and Supervision. 


Conditions Surveyed 

The book offers a challenge to educators 
to consider this new problem of public 
education. It is only in recent years that! 
the education of these exceptional chil- 
dren has passed out of the confines of 
State and private schools and knocked 
at the doors of the public schools. Be- 
fore the education of these children is 
incorporated into the public school sys- 
tem on anything like a par with that of 
otner children, there are many traditions 
to be broken through. It is safe to pre- 
| dict that a volume with such a complete 


the 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Air Lines Expand Pas 


boundaries, yet it is apprehending aliens 


The border patrol has only 1,000 men, 


Receives Petition 
Signed by 150,000 


and it must be spread thinly along the 


housands of miles of the country’s 


« 


But the border patrol is on the job night 


and day to enforce the immigration laws, | sirous of attaining world disarmar 
| sought by the Caravan. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) | 


General Prospects 


Of Crop Production 


Somewhat Improved 


Department of Agriculture 


Predicts Record Yields of 
Tobaceo and Peaches and 
A Heavy Cotton Crop 


Crop prospects in general improved 
about 1 per cent during September, al- 
though the forecasts of wheat and corn 
production were reduced slightly, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Oct. 10 in 
its monthly genral crop report. 

Prospects are for record-breaking crops 
of tobacco and peaches this year, the De- 
partment said, and an unusually large 
cotton crop. There will be a shortage of 
hay, chiefly in the West, and a rather 
light production of feed grains, which is 
being offset by feeding of wheat to live- 
stock and by the large production of cot- 
tonseed, it was stted. Pastures are much 
poorer than in any other recent year 
except 1930. 

Food Crops Average 

Food crops in general are about aver- 
age or larger, the Department said. The 
general crop report and comment ac- 
companying it follow in full text: 

Crop summary as of Oct. 1: 

All wheat, preliminary production, 884,- 
286.000 bushels; all Spring wheat, prelimi- 
nary production, 109,106,000 bushels; du- 
rum wheat, four States, preliminary yield 
per acre, 5.5 bushels, preliminary produc- 
tion, 19,629,000 bushels; other Spring 
wheat, preliminary yield per acre, 6.7 
bushels, preliminary production, 89,477,- 
000 bushels 

Corn, condition, 71.4 per cent of normal, 
indicated production, 2,702,752,000 bushels 





Oats, preliminary yield per acre, 28.5 
bushels, preliminary production, 1,173,- 
999,000 bushels. 

Comments on Report 

Crop prospects improved about 1 per 

cent during September Maturing or 


harvesting of various late crops such as 
beans, potatoes, peanuts, tobacco, hay 
and cotton was aided by the general ab- 
sence of destructive frost and by the 
warmest September on record but in the 
South it was too dry for sweet patatoes, 
grain sorghum and sugar cane and in the 
Great Plains area it was too dry for corn 
and late flax. 

Combining all crops, yields per acre are 
now expected to be 10.9 per cent above the 
very low yields secured last year and 09 
per cent below the average of crop yields 
during the previous 10 years. 

In comparison with reecnt years there 
are large crops of cotton and tobacco, a 


shortage of hay, chiefly in the West, a 
rather light production of feed grains 
that is being offset by the feeding of 


wheat and by the increased production of 
cottonseed, about average crops of pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, and rice and rather 
large crops of several of the other im- 
portant food products, including wheat, 
beans, peanuts and most fruits 
Corn.—The corn production forecast is 
2,702,752,000 bushels, a decrease of 0.5 of 
1 per cent from the September estimate. 
Warm September weather favored matur- 
ing and drying of corn quite generally but 
reduced the yield in some western States. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 








enger Traffic 


And Double Express Volume in Month 


First Monthly Reports of T 


August Business, Show 


N INCREASE of 9,000 passengers dur- 
ing August over July was reflected in 
first monthly reports from American ai 
transport companies the Acronautic 
3ranch, Deparimeént Commerce, an- 
nounced Oct. 10. 
The August volume of 
brings the total for the fir 


ol 


56,517 persons 
tL two month 


;mandate. The governor thereof, it was} 
determined, has no authority to act in) 
the matter. 

The word “Legislature” as used in the 
Federal Constitution in Article I, section 
4, providing that “the times, places and 
manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereof,” 
is construed by the court to mean the 
representative body which makes the laws 


of the States. “It is not synonymous with 
the lawmaking power of the State,” it is 
held, “and does not include the governor 


of the State.” 

The court found that the majority vote 
of the State Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in redistricting the State for 
congressional purposes was_ effectual 
though the matter was put in the form of 


¢ 


: and knives; wooden bows and dishes;|a bill. The action of the Legislature in 
@ President Hoover recently conferred with Mr. Chambers and Mr. Collins Oct. 10 whalebone armor; and clay pottery. the matter was said to be “beyond the 
bankers and cotton brokers on the pos-| Made available orally the following infor- The most important phase of the collec- | reach of the judiciary 
sibility of developing foreign outlets for} mation tion is the great variety of harpoon heads. Chief Justice Wilson delivered the ma- 
American cotton by establishment of The site on St. Lawyence Island is; Hundreds of them were found, some of! jority opinion of the court in a case of 
credits, according to information made| unique and of extreme archeologic impor- glbicipinabidisirene sailed 


available at the White House. 
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jtance. The five ancient villages represent, [Continued on Page 
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of the second half of the year to 102,850 
passengers, Depariment record: show 
which made the eight-month figure 
272.666. Express poundage in August was 
almost twice as great as the July volume, 
reports show 

These statistics were obtained from the 
first set of monthly reports American air 
transport lines now are required. to file 
under an amendment to the Department's 
regulations governigg operation of sched- 
uled air transport service, it was explained 








orally. The announcement follows in full 
text 
The scheduled air lines operating in 


continental United States carried nearly 
9,000 passengers more in August than in, 
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a 
ransport Services, Covering 


56,500 Persons Were 


Carried, 9,000 Above July Total 


July, it was announced today by the Aero- 


nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Also, during August, the miles flown 
by cheduled. air lines increased almost 


00.000, aud express increased about 60,000 
pounds over July. These gains were shown 
by 3 of the 42 companies operating in 
July and 34.of the 42 companies operating 


" 


in August in continental United Stat 
Passengers carried by the 34 reporting 
lines in August were 56,517, as compared 


with 47,766 carried by the 33 lines report- 
ing for July. Reports from the same 
companies showed that express carried in 
August was 133,296 pounds, as against 
72,208 pounds in July, and miles flown 
were 4,041,143 in August, as against 3,559.- 
147 in July. : 

As monthly reports of scheduled opera- 
tions have been asked by the Department 
only since July 1 of this year, no figures 
for the corresponding months of last year 
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= trying to enter the country illegally at 
: ‘ . ~ ‘e rate of about 2,000 a month, said Mr. p,- ¢ A : - 
|Results of Complete Survey on the ate of abou g Praises Organizations for Their 
fraining of Handicapped the following additional information Efforts to Mobilize Opin- 
f cxe ion: “hildr was furnished : eh: Pein : 
And Exceptional Children The schemes that are being uncovered ion for Limiiation of Ar 
lo Be Published in alien smuggling are almost infinite in mamenis of World 
iheniamminde - | variety and cleverness. Foreigners have 
; ‘caught cree Pd the under- _ ° 
Interest iv » her . os been caught creeping along nder- eee a i 4 
of oe Bd ees te the Wels girders of international bridges. = They oes a Saree 
Q > > ‘ . , > ars ss ¢ > arate 
Hou.e Conference on Child Healtl q| have been brought to the United States by . eh = 9 the Disarmament Caravan 
Protection steadily ‘ncreases remain fast airplanes from Canada afd Mexico © the Women’s International League for 


and by high-powered motor boats from Peace and Freedom at the White House 
Cuba harbors 


that he knows of the head of no Govern- 
ment in the World tcday who is not d2< 
nt, 


me 

President Hoover's remarks were made 
to a delegation from the League styling 
themselves the “Disarmament Caravan,” 
headed by Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago, founder and honorary interna- 
tional president of the League, who called 
to present a petition urging universal 
disarmament 

Bears Signatures of 150,000 


The petition, the text of which was not 
made public, bore the signature of 150,000 
persons. It was said to have been in- 
dorsed by the Women’s Branch of the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America as a body, representing 200,- 
000 women, and by the Camp Fire Girls 
of America, representing 200,000 members, 

On the occasion of the call the Presi- 
dent said, “I appreciate deeply your com~- 
ing to me. You realize as well as I the 
favorable attitude of the President on the 
limitation of world armaments. I am 
grateful for your effort to mobilize public 
jopinion. No head of a government can 
go beyond the support that can be gained 
from public opinion in a world where de- 
mocracy rules. There is no statesman at 
the head of any government in the world 
today that has not expressed himself as 
'desirous of attaining these ends. 

“IT am glad to receive your petitions 
and will act as their custodian until you 
wish to use them elsewhere.” 

Addresses by Women 


Preceding the presentation of the peti- 
tion, brief addresses were made to the 
President by Miss Addams, Mrs. Hannah 
Clothier Hall, of Swarthmore, Pa., Na- 
tional Chairman of the League; Mrs. 
Helen Taft Manning, dean of Bryn Mawr 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Katherine Dev- 
ereux Blake of New York City, a mem- 
lber of the League, and Mabel Vernon of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Miss Addams’ Address 
| The address of Miss Jane Addams fol- 
{lows in full text: 

“Mr. President: We hope very much 
that this petition which we are bringing 
| to you will further your plans for disarma- 
|}ment to which you have committed your- 
self. This petition is being circulated in 
40 countries in several different languages, 
England has already obtained about 1,350,- 
000 signatures and Japan, too, has well 
over 1,000,000. These various petitions are 
being presented to the individual govern- 
ments as we are presenting this one and 
then they are to be taken to the Geneva 
Conference so that the delegates there may 
realize they have back of them wide- 
spread public opinion. This opinion is 
difficult to express and difficult to bring 
to a head. This demonstration is an at- 
tempt to do that. We hope you will find 
it of value.” 

Statement of Mrs. Hull 

Mrs. Hull's address follows in full text: 

“Mr. President: This petition which we 
bring to you bears 150,000 names which 
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ericultu ‘al Exports 
Lowest in 16 Years 





Heavier Movement of Tobacco 
And Fruit Noted in August 


The index of exports of agricultural 
products for August was the lowest since 
records were started in 1914, all groups 
except fruits sharing in the decline, the 
Department of Agriculture stated Oct. 10. 
Large reductions were shown in the ex- 
port movement of cotton and wheat, the 
Department said. The statement follows 
in full text 

August was a month of further reces- 
sions in United States exports of agricul- 
tural commodities. Based on the volume 
of 44 of the principal farm products, the 
index of agricultural exvorts Was or 
lower than any month during the peviod 
covered by this study, July. 1914-August, 
1931. All groups except fruits contributed 
to the decline 

Cotion with an index of 31 was the low- 
est August index since 1920 Germany 
took 23,000 bales, France 6,000 bales and 
the United Kingdom 7,000 bales as com- 
pared with i36,00¢ bales 62,000 bales and 


53 


| 59,000 bales, respectively, during August 
a year ago. On the other hand, there 
was an increase in cotton exports to 


Japan and China but total cotton exports 
to all countries were 44 per cent less than 
during August, 1930 

August exports of wheat and wheat 
flour were greatly reduced both in volume 


and value and were the lowest since 1917. 
The greatest reductions were in exports 
to the United Kingdom and The Nether- 
land Tobacco showed some imp-vove- 
ment over July of this year but was the 
lowest August export since 1914. Exaoris 
o: bright flue-cured esvecially those to 
the Orient, were much below those of a 
yea’ ago 


The index for cured pork was 35, duvli- 
cating that for October, 1928, and with one 
exception also lower than any month dur- 
ing the last 16 years. The index for lard 
exceeded that for July by a small margin 


but was otherwise the lowest monthly 
index since August. 1920. Fruits made a 
favorable showing with an index of 270 


a peak figure for August. Fresh apples 
and pears. dried apricots and prunes cone 
tributed chiefly to the heavy fruit move= 
yment. 
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Comments Vary 
On Beer Action 
In New Jersey 


Senator Bingham and Repre- 
sentative Beck Commend 
Vote; Senator Brookhart 
Expresses Disapproval 


The action of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture in voting—9 to 5 in the Senate and 
43 to 7 in the House—in favor of light 
wines and beer, was approved orally by 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
and Representative Beck (Rep.), of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and characterized’ as of “no 
effect on Congress” by Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa, on Oct. 10. Senavor Bing- 
ham is a member of the committees 
on Finance and Appropriations. Repre- 
sentative Beck is a former Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

Senator Bingham made ihfs oral com- 
ment: “I am glad to see the New Jersey 
Legislature join such distinguished com- 
pany as the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Legion and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. A lot of good 

eople think that those of us who are 
or beer are agents of the brewers. Cer- 
tainly no one could accuse these organiza- 
tions of being such agents.” 


Sees No Immediate Action 

Representative Beck said: “Standing 
by itself, the action of the New Jersey 
Legislature probably will have no influ- 
ence on the action of Congress. But in 
conjunction with so many similar expres- 
sions of view from all sections and classes 
in the country, it tends to make difficult 
any possible policy of the drys to sup- 
press any discussions of the prohibition 
question in the coming session of Con- 
gress. 

“Were it not for the fact that at the 
moment the acute depression overshad- 
ews all questions, I should confidently 
predict that Congress would take definite 
action on the demand of undoubtedly a 
majority of the American people for modi- 
fication of the prohibition law. But it is 
probable that the coming session will” 
largely restrict its activities to the indus- 
trial depression and the issues growing 
out of it.” 


Predicts New Obstructions 


Senator Brookhart said that, in his, 
opinion, despite expected agitation in both 
houses in the coming session of Congress, 
there is no likelihood of any other na- 
tional prohibition legislation in the com- 
ing years than a tightening up of pro-| 
ae enforcement. His statement fol- 
OVS: 

“The action of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture is just what I would expect from 
that State. 

“The only prohibition legislation that 
will be enacted by Congress at any time 
in the future so far as I can foresee is 
going to be not in the direction of loosen- 
ing up the prohibition law in any way but! 
in the direction of tightening the restric- 
tions under the enforcement of the law. 
What New Jersey has just done will not 
have the slightest effect on Congress. The} 
fact the newspapers, the wet newspapers, 
play up the action of that Legislature 
shows the desperate straits which the wet 
interests are in to get anything to support 
modification of the prohibition law. 

Cites Action in State 


“I do not think there ever will be any 
let up on the prohibition law. I went 
all through this kind of a fight 35 or 40 
years ago in Iowa. It lasted many years. 
The wet people finally quit and they are 
not anywhere near as rebellious now as 
they were then in Iowa. 

“I have found out long ago that con- 
ventions, political or otherwise, do not 
always represent the sentiment of the 
people. I do not refer alone to the action 
of the American Legion recently but to 
political conven conventions as well.” 


Military Oil Oil Control 
Lifted in Oklahoma 


Governor Reopens Fields After 
Assurance of Operators 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Oct. 10. 

The military control which has held 
the daily oil production in Oklahoma to 
270,000 barrels during the last two months 
was lifted today by order of Governor 
Murray. 

Methods of production for the fields, the 
Governor announced, will be outlined by 
Cicero I. Murray, who has been in charge 
of the military ‘shutdown. The military 
authority will remain in effect until the 
umpire system can be worked out. 

Though the Governor's goal of $l a 
barrel was not reached, he said oil opera- 
tors and bankers have assured him they 
will support his program to maintain fair 
prices. This will make oil of 38 gravity 
crude in the Oklahoma City and Seminole | 
fields bring about 68 cents a barrel, com- 
pared with the price of 20 cents prevail- 
ing until shortly before the military shut- 
down. 

The Governor said assurances from the 
oil men finally determined him to reopen 
the fields. The move was taken also, he 
said, to prevent banks from getting into 
difficulties through demands by bank ex- 
aminers that they liquidate some of their 
oil paper, and to help the employment 
situation by \providing jobs for several 
thousand men who have been out of work 
or on part time since Aug. 5, when the 
shutdown was ordered and enforced by | 
the National Guard. 





Maine Court Holds Agent 
Not Liable in Liquor Sale. 


Avucusta, Me., Oct. 10. | 

A person who acts as the agent or mes- 
senger of another in purchasing liquor is 
not guilty of making a sale where he a 
no personal interest in the matter, within 
the provisions of the Maine prohibitory 
law, according to a decision just handed | 
down by the Maine Supreme Judicial 
Court. | 

The fact that the agent advances his 
own money to make the purchase, being 
reimbursed by the principal on delivery, | 
was declared not to affect the relation of 
principal and agent so as to make the | 
latter punishable under the statute. 

It is no offense under the Maine law to 
purchase liquor, the court points out. It 
also states that such laws, however, have | 
been enacted in many States, including 
Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi and North | 
Carolina. 


Maine Votes to » Reapportion 
Number of State Senators 


AvcusTA, ME., Oct. 10. 

Official canvass made by Governor Wil- 
liam Tudor Gardiner and the Executive 
Council of the vote cast at a special elec- 
tion held on Sept. 14 shows a majority of 
737 votes in favor of a constitutional 
amendment to reapportion the number 
of State Senators among the counties. On 
the basis of the 1930 census the effect of | 
the amendment wil] be to increase the size 
of the Senate from 31 to 33 members. | 


| forts. 


‘President to Open 


Olympiad Games 


Accepts Invitation to Attend 
Contests in Los Angeles 
Next Year 


President Hoover on Oct. 10 accepted 
an invitation to attend and officially pro- 
claim the opening of the tenth Olympiad 
Games in Los Angeles in 1932. 

The President's acceptance followed the 
formal presentation of an invitation by 
Louis B. Mayer, president of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Picture Corporation, on 
behalf of the Governor of California and 
others, at the White House. 

The invitation, as presented, read in full 
text: 

It is the honor and pleasure of the peo- 
ple of the State of California to invite 
you and Mrs. Hoover and your family to 
the games of the tenth Olympiad to be 
celebrated in the City of Los Angeles July 
30 to Aug. 14, inclusive, 1932. 

Since the first Olympiad of the modern 
era, it has been the custom for the head 
of the Government of the country in 
which the games are celebrated to rise 
from his place at the Tribune of Hono! 
in the Olympic Stadium and officially pro- 
claim games open. 

It is the expectation of the world-wide 
Olympic organization and the earnest wish 
of the people of the State of California 
| that the opening ceremony of the games 
of the tenth Olympiad, the afternoon of 
July 30, 1932, shall be honored by your 
presenc2? and by your official proclamation 

In highest esteem the undersigned sub- 
scribe themselves: 

James Rolph Jr., Governor of the State 
of California; Henry W. Wright, Chairman 
of the Board of Supervisors of Los An- 
geles County; John C. Porter, Mayor of the 
City. of Los Angeles; William May Gar- 
land, president of the organization com- 
mittee, games of the tenth of the tenth Olympiad. 


Special Relief Relief Effort 
Is Advised for Needy 


In Suburban Sections 


Chairman of Committee in 
President’s Group Says 
Lack of Local . Interest! 
Makes Problem Difficult 


Unusual effort to prepare for unem- 
ployment relief will be required in sub- 
urban areas where interest in local proj- 
ects is not great, Eliot Wardsworth, chair- 
man of the committee on cooperation with 
national groups and associations of the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, stated Oct. 11 in a radio ad- 
dres broadcast from Washington, D. C. 

The situation to be faced is only “tempo- 
rary emergency” no more serious than 
others faced in the past, Mr. Wadsworth 
pointed out, and unemployment conditions 
are not “universally bad.” Local needs 
can best be determined by local commu- 
nity organizations which can formulate re- 
lief programs more efficiently than na- 
tional organizations, he advised. 


Encouraging Reports | 

Mr. Wadsworth’s addréss, broadcast over 
a National Broadcasting Company net- 
work, follows in full text: 

There have been a series of meetings in 
Washington of members of the National 
Committee on Unemployment, men and 
women from all parts of the country. The} 
reports at these meetings were encour- | 
aging. Unemployment conditions are not 
universally bad. While business is gen- 
ernlly quiet, many industries are operat- 
ing at a sufficient rate to keep their em- 
ployes free from serious distress. 

The unemployment problem is never! 
quite the same in one community as an- 
other and is continually changing. In a 


| one-industry place, everything may be go- 


ing well or badly, depending on the activ- 
ity of some special business. Communities 
depending on some seasonal business may 
ha-e a crisis one month and good con- 
ditions the next. Obviously, individual 
distress from unemployment is far less 
serious in a warm climate than in a cold 
one. 
Local Ovganizations 


Committee members report that a large | 
proportion of 1l6cal communities are al- 
ready organized or preparing an organiza- 
tion to meet the unemployment problem | 
this Winter. They confirm the opinion of 
the President's Organization that unem-| 
ployment relief can best be dealt with 
locally through some unified local agency. 
I can not emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of having some central point of 
action, through which all the many forces 
in a community can combine their ef- | 

It seems hardly necessary to argue | 
that team play will bring the best results, | 
after the tremendous work accomplished 
by volutary effort in the war. 

It is my impression that unusual effort 
is needed in suburban places where many 
citizens work in nearby cities, and inter- 
est in local affairs is not great. It is no 
only more difficult to organize, but per- 
haps more difficult to reach the people | 
who need help. Somebody or some or- | 
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‘ lodgings 


Mr. B Bredkhart | 
Urges Purchase | 
Of Farm Surplus 


Calls for Immediate Session 
Of Congress to Direct 
Three Billion Dollar Is- 
sue of Treasury Notes 


An immediate session of Congress to 
authorize another $3,000,000,000 issue of 
legal tender notes, $1,000,000,000 of which 
would be used by the Farm Board to pur- 
chase the whole exportable surplus of 
agriculture and $2,000,000,000 of which 
would be spent on highways, waterways 
and lodgings for the poor, is the program 
to end depression suggested by Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, in a statement 
issued Oct. 10. 

“We found $37,000,000,000 for the de- 
struction of war,’ says Senator Brook- 
hart, “it would be easy to find $3,000,000,- 
000 with a like money issue for the pros- 
perity of peace.” 

Comments on Credit Pool 

The Senator's statement, which was is- 
sued as comment on President, Hoover's 
proposals, follows in full text: 

There is much mystery about mora- 
toriums and some other phases of the 
scheme, but one proposition stands out 
in clear relief. They will organize a $500,- 
000,000 rediscounting corporation for the 
assets of closed banks. Wall Street will 
only put up a little part of the money 
and wheedle the other banks of the coun- 
try into putting up the rest. 

Of course they have assets of their own 
that need the renovation of this redis- 
counting mill, and then with what is left 
they will pick the bones of the little banks 
which they have destroyed all over the 
country, but at a large profit to them- 
selves. 

Then if they can only get the people 
to adopt the right psychology and again 
invest their savings in their still enor- 
mously inflated stocks, prosperity will 
come back until the bubble bursts again. 

The country is not looking for any such 
a psychology or any such a remedy; it 
wants something genuine and substantial. 
Neither. is there any use to criticize un- 
less something constructive is offered in- 
stead. What can be done that will re- 
lieve the depression promptly? 

Asks Immediate Session 

Let Congress be called in session at 
once. Let it direct the Treasury to issue 
$3,000,000,000 of new legal tender Treas- | 
ury notes. This will increase the propor- 


| tional money circulation to about where 


it was when Mellon became Secretary of 
the Treasury and where it ought to be. | 
The effect would be to raise the price | 
level of all commodities and to make it 
as easy for every man to pay his debts | 
as it was when the contraction began. 
Then give the Farm Board $1,000,000,000 | 
ot this money and with what they now 
have direct them to buy the entire ex-| 


| portable surplus of agriculture at an aver- | 


age cost of production price plus a coop- 
erative profit and put an embargo on all 
imports of like products. Also hold the 
surplus, for a real demand in the world 
market and not as a menace over it. This 


| would restore the buying power of agri- 
eulture and start many of the wheels of 


industry. 

The other $2,000,000,000 could be used 
at the earliest possible date in building 
waterways, highways and Government 
for unemployed. This would 
probably not be enough but a $2,000,000,- 


!000 or $3,000,000,000 additional bond issue 


would provide enough to end the depres- 
sion completely. These are small sums 
compared to the financial difficulties of 
our people. We found $37,000,000,000 for 
the destruction of war. It would be easy 
tc find $3,000,000,000 with a like money 
issue for the prosperity of peace. 

This system can be mace permanent by 
the proper taxation of the incomes of the 
Baruchs, the Mellons, the Mills and the 


| Meyers. 


Plans to Org eanize | 
Credit Pool Outlined 


Chairman Says Insiitution Will 
Have Broad Powers 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 10. 

The form which the financial structure 
of the new national credit corporation 
would assume when in operation and the 
scope of. the organization requested of 
bankers by President Hoover were outlined 
in an oral statement yesterday by Morti- 
mer L. Buckner, chairman of the New 
| York Trust Company, and chairman of the 
committee appointed by Governor George 
L. Harrison of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

Mr. Buckner said it is the hope of the 
organizers to charge borrowers as low a 
| rate of interest as possible and consequent- 
ly it was decided for purposes of flexi- 
bility that a fixed coupon rate on the de-| 
bentures was not desirable. 

He said that the charter of the new, 
| institution has: broad powers to buy and 
lend on discount holdings of banks 
throughout the country and that it would 
thus render a liquidity speedily. He 
pointed out that the new enterprise would 
be in operation by Oct. 19 and that in- 
corporation lla laitileaia loam oitece en er would be filed in Dela- 
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M r. Hoover Sends 
Greetings to China 


Extends Felicitations on Tenth | 
Anniversary of Founding 


Of Republic 


President Hoover has sent his felicita- 
tions to President Chiang Chung Cheng 
of China on the occasion of the 10th an- 
niversary of the Chinese Republic. An 
announcement by the Department of 
State Oct. 10 follows in full text: 

The President today (Oct. 10) sent the 


| following message to the President of the 


National Government of the Republic of 

China: 

“His Excellency, Chiang Chung Cheng,/; 
President of the National Government 
of the Republic of China, Nanking 
(China). 

“I extend to you and your fellow coun- 
trymen my sincere felicitations on this 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic of China. 

(Signed.) “HERBERT We BUOVER.” 


Specimens of Art 
Shed New Light on 


Prehistoric Eskimos 


National Museum’ Excava- 
tions at Ancient Sites 
Yield Collection of Ivory, | 
Bone and Wood 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

which were hitherto undiscovered types. | 
They are for the most part made of ivory 
taken from walrus tusks. These specimens 
represent every stage of Eskimo culture, 
and are of great value as diagnositc ma- 
terial. It is through study. of harpoon 
heads, as typical examples of Eskimo 
workmanship in various stages, that are 
found most important clues leading to 
new knowledge of the race, both ancient 
and modern. 

Study has shown that Eskimo culture 
was more refined in its earliest stages than 
it is today, and that since the first of 
the Christian era their art and culture 


|} have been steadily degenerating. 


This degeneration has puzzled scientists, | 
but recent research shows that it may 
have been caused by the introduction from 
China, Korea, or central Siberia of metal 
implements to replace the stone ones of 
Eskimos living before the birth of Christ. | 


Ivory Carving Art Lost 


Although there is no proof that this 
began the degeneration, it is believed that 
it played a most important part in the 
| decline of the race. The fine art of deli- 
| cate ivory carving, found in abundance 
in specimens of the earliest Old Bering 
Sea culture, has been lost entirely. 

Mr. #hambers’ collection will provide 
material for study of this degeneration. | 
It is thought that further study may re- 
veal a more comprehensive picture of suc- 
cessive stages of the decline. Surely some 
of the newly discovered specimens will fill 
in gaps and bring about a better and more | 
thorough understanding of the develop- 
ment, or lack of development, of the race. 

On*the recent expedition there were no| 
human bones found. Last year, however, 
Mr. Collins discovered an old house con- 
taining 12 skeletons. Most of the human 
bones disintegrate after about a year, due 
to the Eskimo tradition of surface burial 
on the side of a hill where the corpses 
are not at all protected from beasts or 
the weather. 

The newly discovered specimens, except 
for a few which Mr. Chambers brought | 
back with him, are on their way to the 
Museum, being shipped in 30 crates. Upon 
arrival, they will be cleaned, classified, and 
prepared for study. 


— Grows in Work 
For National Child Health 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
national survey of the situation, offering 
facts from tested experiments in various 
parts of the country and recommendations 
for encouraging this type of education, 
will do much to evoke serious considera- | 
tion on the part of the public and to 
bring educators to a realization of the wise 
economy of educating the ‘exceptional | 
child. 





ware with 12 shares of stock at $100 par 
value each. He said that the directorate 
of the company was not complete but that 
it probably would be complete by next 
week. 

The corporation will have power to buy, | 
discount and sell various types of securi- | 
ties, he said, and the charter will permit 
the institution to issue $1,000,000,000 in 
debentures to be subscribed to by vari-| 
ous banks throughout the United States. 
The debentures will mature one year after | 
issue but the right of renewal for three 
years may be granted. The wide latitude 
of the corporation gives it power to as- 
sist all types of banking institutions, he 
stated, and there will be 12 directors, each 
representing a Federal reserve district, and 
holding one share of stock of its junior 
a 


Veto Authority Is Denied 
In Redistricting Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Smiley v. Holm, Secretary of State, in 
which a citizen and taxpayer sought to 
sustain the attempted veto of the appor- 
tionment measure by Governor Olsen. 

Judges Dibbell and Stone dissented from | 
ruling on the ground that | 
the Federal constitutional provision in- 
vokes the whole legislative power of the 
States, which includes the power of the 
governor to approve or veto legislative 
action. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 10. 

A petition for a mandamus order upon 
the Secretary of State to require him to 
observe the resolution adopted by the} 
Legislature for Congress redistricting of 
the State has been filed in the State Su- 
preme Court. 

“There is thus presented to the court 
for determination,” says a statement is- 
sued’ by the Attorney General, John J. 
Bennett Jr., “the question of the validity | 
of the concurrent resolution which has} 
been the subject of much discussion as 
to whether or not this method of redis- 
tricting the State for congressional elec- 
tion is within the constitutional authority | 
the Legislature by resolution without | 
the approval of the Governor. 

“The subject matter of this resolution 
was thoroughly discussed in an opinion 
ot the Attorney General rendered to the 
Secretary of State in which the Secretary 
of State was advised by the Attorney 
General that the concurrent resolution of 
the Senate and Assembly was ineffective 
to accomplish the purpose sought thereby. 
The Attorney General will immediately 
confer with members of his staff and 
others as to the necessary preparation to 
be undertaken to combat this endeavor to} 
accomplish a result which has never be- 


| fore been attempted in the manner here 


|undertaken in this State.” } 


| hearty response we have had. 


| with 


| shouted with one voice: 


| courage— 
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BRANCH RESERVE BANK IN CINCINNATI | Immigration Cut 


The quarters occupied by the branch of the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Cincinnati, in the Fourth Federal Reserve District with headquarters at 
Cleveland, are shown. The site is owned by the present organization, the 


Federal Reserve Bank at Cleveland, 


and is leased to the Chamber of 


Commerce of Cincinnati, which put up the building. The sub-basement, 


basement, first and second floors and 
by the bank and occupied as bank o 


art of the third floor are leased 
ces. The structure is located at 


the southwest corner of Fourth and Race Streets. 


Mr. H oover Assorts Meads of Mudbune 
All Are Desirous of Continued Peace 


‘Disarmament Caravan’ of Women’s League Told Govern- 
ments Cannot Go Beyond Public Opinion 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


represent the cross section of public opin- 
ion from every State in this Union in so 
far as we have been able to reach it in 
our campaign. It is not yet complete but 
is, we believe, typical. From your own 
State of California, across the whole con- 
tinent we have been gratified by the 
In addi- 
tion, Mr. President, we want you to know 
what support we feel you are having | 
through every proposal you make for dis- 
armament in our country and in every 
move you make which may influence other 

nations toward disamament. We hope 
you will dare to go very far in this matter 
because we fecl that the people of this 
country are a peace-loving people and will 
respond to you. 

“We hope that the result of our cam- 
paign may be some Satisfaction to you 
and perhaps it is not too much to say 
of some real help. 

“We shall continue to work until the 
International Disarmament Conference 
meets and will inform you as to how many 
more signatures we gain. Meanwhile we 
leave these with you for a time to be 


| taken finally by us to Geneva to be united 


with the same petition from the people 
of 40 other countries in which we have 
contact.” 
Mrs. Manning’s Remarks 

The address of Mrs. Manning follows in 
full text: ; 

“Mr. President: In presenting a peti- 
tion to you at this time it is with the hope 
that the Government of the United States 
will take the lead at the coming Disarma- 
| ment Conference at Geneva, and will au- 
thorize its delegates to do everything in 
their power to bring about an interna- 
tional agreement under which the nations 
of the world may cease to compete in the 
| hopeless race for supremacy in battleships 
and armed men. Never in the world’s 
history has there been more reason to 
look for united effort by all nations to 


j}end war. 


“With*the disastrous effects of the last 
great war still perceptible on every side, 
national governments everywhere 
tacing stupendous deficits in their budgets 
for the coming year, with men and women 
in every walk of life facing destitution 


| and starvation as a result of economic dis- 


location following in the wake of war, 
surely we may hope that the petty rival- 
ries which have stood in the way of bet- 
ter international understanding in the 
past may disappear.” 

The address of Miss Blake follows in 
full text: 

“Mr. President: 
as world leader! 


Permit me to greet you 
In your hands lies the 
fate of the world today. Your words have 
more power than those of*any leader. My 
sympathy is with you, for your responsi- 
bility is enormous. Statesmen talk of se- 
curity; militarists prate of defense; but 
the people of the world want peace. 
“When the Women’s International 
League recently held a peace demonstra- 
tion at Lyons, the youth of that city 
“We want to live!” 
Our journey of almost four months across 
the United States has demonstrated to us 
that the American people will stand be-| 
hind you—go as far as you will toward | 
disarmament. They, too, long for peace.| 
They are confident that you have the 
nay more, the daring—-and that 


Argentine Fruit Containers 
Are Put on Metric Basis 


An Argentine decree, officially published 
Oct. 6, 1931, requires the use of units of 
the metric system in marking weights and 
measures on standard apple and pear con- 
tainers, according to a cable dated Oct. 
9, received from Commercial Attache Alex- 
ander V. Dye, Buenos Aires. This decree 
amplifies, the previous requirement that 
fruit containers bear an indication of the 
nature of the contents, class or variety, 


|net weight or number of units, the name 


and address of the producer, and the} 
country of origin.—Jssued by the Depart-' 
ment of Commeree, 


you will send delegates to G..1eva to work 
for a drastic cut in the armaments of the 
world—not merely a present cut, but a 


continuing one, until armaments are aban- | 


doned and only a police force remains. 

“Mr. President, we have faith that you 
will meet our highest hope so that your 
name will be proclaimed 
peacemaker.” 

Miss Vernon’s Statement 

‘ Miss Vernon's address follows in full 
ext: 

“Mr. President: We have come to assure 
you that you have the support of the 
people of this country in any move that 
you may make toward disarmament. We 
know that a substantial body of public 


opinion is necessary for any President to! 


move effectively toward any end, partic- 
ularly a great international aim of the 
kind that we present to you. We have the 
authority given us by our experience this 
Summer, so we know that the people 
of the United States will support you in 
| every move you make toward disarmanent. 
Go as far as you like.” 


as the great 


Doubles Effort to 
Smuggle Aliens 


Attempts to Cross Mexican 
And Canadian Borders 
Said to Have Greatly In- 
creased Patrol’s Work 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
receiving noteworthy help also from some 
1,200 immigrant inspectors. The results 
are commendable. They would, of course, 


be greater if the patrol were enlarged, for 
all the leaks cannot be plugged when the 
comparatively small force must guard the 
entire Canadian and Mexican borders 
and also search incoming vessels for hidden 
aliens. Some expansion has already been 
made in the border patrol, which had an 
average personnel of 828 during the 1930 
fiscal year. 


Much of the success of the patrol is due 
to the fact that it has steadily developed 
in discipline and efficiency, and its accom- 
plishments have been extraordinary in 
view of the relatively small sums spent on 
its operation and maintenance. In fact, 
it is doubtful if any other similar organi@ 
zation in any part of the world excels this 
immigration force. 


Supported by the Public 


Were it not for the good will and active 
| assistance of the public, however, the work 
of the patrol would be seriously curtailed, 
Public sentiment is, for the most part, 
solidly behinc. these officers, whose inter- 
ests are identified with the communities 
in which they live, although their duties 
may carry them elsewhere. 


The Bureau of Immigration has always 
held that it is far more practical and 
economical te prevent at the border the 
entry of aliens who cannot live legally 
within the United States than to deport 
them after their entrance. 


That some slip by is not at all remark- 
able, for each additional check on immi- 
gration brings an increase in the pressure 
along the borders of aliens seeking to 
evade the iaws and come into the United 
States. The logical way to meet this pres- 
sure appears to be the strengthening of 
the immigration forces. 


1924 Situation Similar 
| The pressure of aliens seeking entrance 
| has not developed only in recent months, 
| following Administration efforts to cut 
| down immigration in order to keep aliens 
| from competing for jobs with American 
| labor. 

The restriction of immigration under they 
| quota laws of 1924 likewise brought o 
} every conceivable attempt to violate them. 





At that time the Immigration Service wa 
not equipped to meet the additional bur 
dens that arose from enforcing the re- 
| strictive 1.easures. It was reorganized, 
| the patrol force created, and violations of 
the law were considerably retarded despite 
a few weak spots in the defenses. 

An act of 1929, under which aliens who 
|}entered the country illegally are subject 
to fine and imprisonment, has proved to 
be a valuable deterrent. This is also true 
of a provision of the 1924 legislation which 
|operated to reduce the illegal entry of 
| aliens in the guise of seamen. 


National Pharmacy Week 
Commended by President 


President Hoover, it was announced or- 
|ally by the White House Oct. 10, has is- 
sued the foliowing statement incident to 
the international observance of Pharmacy 

Week, Oct. 11-17: 

The observance of National Pharmacy 
| Week, Oct. 11 to 17, is an appropriate time 
to recognize the service which pharmacy 
renders to the public health. Research 
in scientific laboratories constantly adds 
to the armamentarium of our health 
forces. 

The drug stores of the lahMd are the, 
channels through which these new re- 
sources for treatment of the sick and 
the prevention of disease are brought 
promptly within reach of the _ people. 
Pharmacists are the indispensable allies 
of the physicians. The importance of 
high standards of product and profes- 
sional practice in pharmacy may well be 
more generally recognized, and Pharmacy 
Week is a commendable educational effort 
to that end. 
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« Italian Minister Pan American Group Favors Senator Bingham | 


To Visit America 


During November: Unite 





Signor Grandi Accepts the| 
Invitation Extended by 
State Department and Will 
Be Here for Ten Days 


The United States has extended an in- | 


World Conference on Silver Asks In 





Armaments and Public 


d States and Brazil Withhold Votes; Reduction in 


Debts Also Approved | 





[Continued fr 


om Page 1.] aa 


| liminary discussions and upon which the ject to which attention was devoted and | 


Conference finally acted were conclusions; the development of which the Conference | 


dealing with the tariff, sanitary police reg-| 
ulations (quarantine) and a proposal by 
the delegation of Cuba to establish an eco- 
nomic organization to deal with the eco- 
nomic problems common to all of the Pan- 


vitation to the Italian Minister of Foreign | Americas. 


Affairs, Dino Grandi, to visit the United | 
States, which Signor Grandi has accepted | 


and will leave Naples Nov. 7, spending 10 | 


days in the United States, the Department 
of State announced Oct.* 10. 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Following a hope expressed to Signor 
Grandi by the Secretary of State when 
he was in Italy last Summer, the Secre- 
tary has extended an invitation to Signor 
Grandi to visit the United States, and 
has been informed that Signor Grandi 
proposes to sail from Naples for New 
York on Nov. 7. He plans to spend 10 
days in the United States, departing for 
Italy on Nov. 27. The President would 
have been pleased to have received the 
#iead of the Italian Government, but, 
knowing that he couid not avail himself 
at this time of such an invitation, the 
Secretary of State has expressed to the 


@ Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs the 


® No one can estimate 





pleasure it would give him if he would 
visit Washington. 

On Oct. 10 Mr. Alexander Kirk, the 
American Charge d’Affaires ad interim 
at Rome, preserted the following note to 
His Excellency Dino Grandi, Royal Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: 

“‘Excellency: I have the honor to ad- 
vise Your Excellency that I have been in- 
structed by the Secretary of State to in- 
form you that he would be most happy 
if it were convenient for you to make a 
visit to the United States. He would be 
pleased to take this occasion to present 
you to the President of the United States 
who has expressed gratification at the 
prospect of seeing you. Both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State feel that 
such an opportunity for personal ac- 
quaintance and discussion would be of the 
greatest value. 

“‘T/ avail myself of this opportunity to 
convey to Your Excellency the assurance 
of my highest consideration.’ 

“The following is a translation of Signor 
Grandi’s acceptance of the above invita- 
tion: 

“Mr. Charge d’Affaires: 


The an-} 
|grant to the others “the greatest tariff 


“I have the honor to thank you for your; 


kind communication of the courteous in- 


qvitation of the Secretary of State for me 


io visit the United States. I am highly 
gratified at this invitation and am very 
happy to be able to accept it. 

“It is with the greatest pleasure that I 
look forward to an early opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Stimson, and of exchanging 
ideas with him. I recall with the deep- 
ets satisfaction our meeting in Rome and 
in London and to this satisfaction today 
is added the very great pleasure of being 
able to visit the United States. 

“The Head of Government attributes 
the greatest value to the visit which I 
shall have the honor of paying to Presi- 
dent Hoover, and to Mr. Stimson 

“I shall be particularly obliged to you if 
you will kindly convey to the Secretary 
of State my warmest and most cordial 
thanks. 

“Accept, Mr. Charge d’Affaires, the ex- 
pression of my high consideration.” 





Relief Effort Is Advised 


For Suburban Sections 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


ganization will have ‘to take the lead in 
developing an unemployment committee 
for the present emergency. 


Communities often ask why some national 


body has not given them a definite amount ! 


for their quota, as in other drives. The 
answer is that there is no national drive. 
the aggregate na- 
@ional requirements. It is the extent of 
local need that sets the quota. Each com- 
munity must determine the amount to 
raise, based upon its own intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions 

The President's Organization has asked 
all national associations to cooperate by 
urging their affiliated local bodies to take 
part in the local work. The response has 
been extraordinary in its promptness and 
enthusiasm. It reminds me of the war 
days. The desire to do something is 
everywhere. 

No one questions that there is serious 
need among our own people, and that 
there is no one to meet it but ourselves. 

But apparently it is not clear to every- 
one how they can best undertake the 
work. I, therefore, say once more to those 
who are listening that the first step in 
dealing with unemployment problems is to 
have some local organization through 
which you can work. 

This is a temporary emergency which 
is testing the fundamental American policy 
of freedom of action and _ self-reliance. 
It is a serious emergency, but no more im- 
possible to deal with than others which 
we have met in the past. America has 
made an extraordinary record for open- 
handed generosity toward those in need of 
help all over the world. It is impossible 
to think that we will fail to help our own 
neighbors when they are the ones who 
@appen to be in need now. 


™ 
To Treaty Strength 
Senators Reed and Bingham 
Express Views 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, a 


member of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, stated orally Oct. 10 that he favors 


The Cuban proposal for a two-year 
truce on tariff increases was reduced to 
a statement that the Conference recog- 
nized that excessive tariffs were one of 
the causes of the economic crisis and that 
each of the republics, therefore, should 


privileges which their internal economy 
may permit.” This was the form in which 
the proposal came from the resolutions 
committee and no amendments were of- 
fered in the plenary session. 


Approves Resolution 


On Sanitary Regulations 

The Conference also approved the ex- 
pression of the resolutions committee on 
the sanitary police regulations without 
change. Argentina had sought a broader 
statement from the session in support of 
its complaints against use of quarantines 
as protective measures as a result of quar- 
antines by the United States against Ar- 
gentine. beef and products from areas in- 


fected by the foot and mouth disease. As 
previously published, however, the reso- 
lution recommended the designation of 


“infected zones” as distinguished from “ini 
fected countries.” The Argentine delega- 
tion believed nevertheless that the Con- 
ference conclusion in this respect would 
be helpful. 

Regarding the creation of the economic 
organization, the Conference went no fur- 
ther than to submit the Cuban proposal to 
the governing board of the Pan American 
Union, requesting that it ascertain the 
views of the several member nations con- 
cerning the project. 

The Conference recommended to the 
Union in another resolution that the Union 
seek action by the several governments 
in calling of conference to examine into 
the basic cause of the lack of balance 
between production and consumption in 
Pan-America. It was declared in debate 
that if the proposed conference could make 
headway in ascertaining the basic reasons 
for the unbalanced condition, there natur- 
ally would be developed a basis upon which 
profitable production oculd be promoted 

An effort, made at several Commercial 
Conferences heretofore, to obtain Canadian 
participation in the Conference was re- 
newed at an earlier plenary session, Oct. 
10. Several delegations were favorable to 
the idea, their spokesmen told the Con- 
ference, but the proposal was not sent 
back to the Conference by the resolutions 
committee. During the discussion on the 
floor, however, J. Varela, of Uruguay, the 
session chairman, told the delegates that 
no progress had been made in this direc- 
tion in “ten years or more” and that dur- 
ing all of the period a chair with the name 
of Canada inscribed on it remained un- 
occupied in the board room of the Union. 


Endorses Simplification 


Of Customs Procedure 

The Conference gave its endorsement 
to the general proposals of simplification 
of customs procedure and port formalities 
in the interest of greater celerity and 
freedom in international trade. Four reso- 
lutions designated to this end were adopt- 
ed upon submission by Group II of the 
organization which had given over two 
days to consideration of the subject. 

The recommendations adopted called 
upon the American republics to only 
“fixed, minimum consular fees” be charged 
on shipping documents and that no ad@i- 
tional charges of any kind be collected at 
the ports of embarkation. The govern- 
ments were asked also to consider limiting 
or reducing the number of commercial 
documents requiring consular visaes 

It was recommended likewise that the 
government examine the Draft Conven- 
tion of Simplification and Standardization 
of Consular Procedure, hitherto before the 
Conference as well as the draft on customs 
procedure and determine whether an in- 
ternational conference of plenipotentiaries 
should be called for action on them. 

Commercial arbitration was another sub- 


Attitude of United States 
Toward China Is Outlined 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


ter and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations provides permanent and already 
tested machinery for handling such issues 
as between States members of the League. 
Both the Chinese and Japanese have pre- 
sented and argued their cases before the 
Council, and the world has been informed 
through published accounts with regard to 
the proceedings there. The Council has 
formulated conclusions and outlvined a 
course of action to be followed by the dis- 
putants; and as the said disputants have 
made commitments to the Council, it is 
most desirable that the League in no way 
relax its vigilance and in no way fail to 
assert all the pressure and authority with- 
in its competence towards regulating the 
action of China and Japan in the prem- 
ises. 

On its part 
acting independently 


the American Government 
through its diplo- 


| matic representatives will endeavor to re- 


authorizing the full treaty strength of the) 
Navy, but favors determining of the ap-| 


propriations later on. Senator Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, a member of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, said 
he agreed with the naval program recently 
outlined by Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which was in line with the 
program also recently announced by Rep- 
resentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, 
Ill., both of which were published in The 
United States Daily. 

Senator Bingham’s oral statement fol- 
lows: “I am in favor of a measure such 
as Senator Hale proposes. We have not 
authorized the building of a treaty navy 
and I think we ought to do so. I also 


favor appropriating funds for all the con- | 


struction authorized. Every one knows 
that the United States is not an aggressor 
nation and it would simply be maintaining 
a strong national defense. 

“I believe it is the first duty of the Na- 
tional Government to provide for national 


defense, and the appropriations for the 
Navy, which is the first line of defense, 
should be the last to be reduced We 


@ould well afford to cut out some pater- 
nalistic legislation which involves heavy 
expenditures. Enormous reductions in the 
Navy such as have been proposed mean 
that labor would suffer. 


inforce what the League does and will 
make clear that it has a keen interests in 
the matter and is not oblivious to the 
obligations which the disputants have as- 
sumed to their fellow signatories in the 
Pact of Paris as well as in the Nine Power 
Pact should a time arise when it would 
seem advisable to bring forward those 
obligations. By this course we avoid any 
danger of embarrassing the League in the 
course to which it now committed. 





Production of Soft Coal 
And Anthracite Increase 





The total production of soft coal during 
the week ended Oct. 3, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 7,856,000 net tons. Compared with the 
output in the preceding week, this shows 
an increase of 424,000 tons, or 5.7 per cent 
Production during the week in 1930 cor- 
responding with that of Oct. 3 amounted 
to 9,304,000 tons. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite 
increased sharply during the week ended 
Oct. 3. The total output is estimated at 
1,266,000 net tons, a gain of 186,000 tons, 
or 17.2 per cent, over the output in the 
preceding week. Production during the 
week in 1930 corresponding with that of 
Oct. 3 amounted to 1,528,000 tons.—/ssued 
by the Bureau of Mines. 


in the far corners of the earth to be peace- 
ful is to show them our strength. If we 
let the people of the weorld think we are 
weak, we are going to get into trouble 
Money spent on cruisers is all to our ad- 
vantage in promoting peacc 

Senator Walsh ,/Dem.), of Montana, 
said: “Of course, every economy possible 
should be carried out in the consideration 
of the annual appropriation bills at the 
coming session of Congress and the econ-/; 
omy should apply to the Navy the same 


“The only way you can teach the people | as to other branches of the Government.” 





favored. This resolution urged the Pan | 
American Union to ask its proper com- 
mittee to draft-a convention for submis- 
sion to the next International Conference | 
of American States to be held next year 
in Montevideo. . 

The Inter-American High Commission 
was requested to study conditions met with | 
by commercial travelers in the Americas to | 
the end that such salesmen may have more | 
freedom in their tours. Consideration also 
was given to encouragement of tourist 
traffic in the Americas as means of ac- 
quainting the citizens of the several repub- 
lics with the lands and cities of the others. 

More complete protection of trade marks 
and patent rights was urged by the Con- 
ference. It took into account the fact 
that it could act only in an advisory capa- 
city regarding this subject, but its reso- 
lution observed that a need existed for~a 
thoroughgoing examination of the whole 
situation in this respect. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the several nations, there- 
fore, were requested to take action through 
commissions or conventions or otherwise 
to accomplish an improvement. 


Would Hold Meetings 


Among Member States 

The Conference adopted a_ resolution 
Stating its desire to hold its meetings 
among member states of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, All of the sessions have been 
held in Washington, but the thought was 
voiced that benefits may accrue from hav- 
ing the future sessions rotated among the 
powers, and this action was taken despite 
an expression from the floor of the Con- 
ference that it might infer dissatisfaction 
with Pan American Union arrangements 
and United States sponsorship. 

On motion of S. Sampiao, of Brazil, the 
Conference recommended that the Union 
consult the several Governments respect- 
ing possibility of closer cooperation be- 
tween the coffee interests of South and 
Central America and their buyers in the 
United States. It was pointed out that 
the Latin-American states produce 90 per 
cent of the world’s coffee stocks and that 
the United States buys 50 per cent of the 
Latin-American production. This trade, 
therefore, the resolution said, should be 
given every consideration and the best of 
understanding should obtain. 


}should not be undertaken unless there is| 


quiry Into 
Revision of Debts 


Proposes Thorough Study, 
By Congressional Com-| 


mittee Before the United | 
States Takes Action 








Revision of the World War debts of the 
European nations to the United States 


proof of inability of those governments to 
pay their obligations and then only after 
a thorough study of the subject by a re- 
sponsible Congressional Committee, Sen- 
ator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
member of the Senate Committees on Fi- 
nance and on Appropriations, said orally 
on Oct. 10. The Senator referred to the 
World War Debt Commission which func-| 
tioned several years ago when Congress} 
was considering the approval it subse-| 
quently gave to this Government’s negoti- 
ation .of the debt settlements with its| 
European debtors | 
Senator Bingham’s oral statement on the | 
subject follows: 
Wants Thorough Study | 

“If it were shown to us that the capacity | 

of European nations to pay had altered, I} 
would be willing to vote for a revision but | 
| only after a thorough study by an able 
| Congressional Committee such as the one 
| which studied the last revision. | 





“Of course, such a revision would in- 
crease the burden upon the taxpayers and | 
we first should have the assurance and 
satisfactory proof that the taxpayers were 


going to benefit by any revision or ex-| 


tension of payments. To be a Shylock 
ig never to the advantage of the creditor. 
There is no question in my mind but that 
foreign nations should pay us what they 


can.” | 
“It is the primary duty of nations to} 


look after their existence,” he 
response to a query about the possible 
linking of armaments and international 
debts. 


added in| 


“The law of self-preservation is | 


the first principle of international law. | 


It is entirely unfair to ask any other na-| 


tion to take a step which is not in ac- 
cord with its right of self-preservation. 


Urges Voluntary Disarmament 


“For us to ask the nations of Europe | 
to disarm themselves woulg, in my opin- | 


ion, place upon us the responsibility of | 


flying to their relief if they were at- 
tacked by some power that had not really 
reduced its own forces. 
with the gencral plan, if all the nations 


In accordance | 





| MODEL OF INDIA 





The recommendation for adoption of|in the world would agree to reduce their | 


the metric system was renewed, as were 


armaments so as to maintain a really ef- 


recommendations for standard statistical | fective police force, then we might well | 


information on private and public subjects, 
and a uniformity of nomenclature and 
specifications. 


Need for Broadening 
Credits Questioned 


Senator Glass Says Reserve Sys- 
tem Is Meeting Demands 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

pired since the conference very definitely 
confirms the wisdom of not hastily com- 
mitting ourselves unreservedly in the ab- 
sence of specific recommendations. It has 
becomé completely evident that the pro- 
posals of President Hoover for setting up 
certain temporary corporations and at- 
tempting certain temporary expedients are 
being eagerly seized on by various inter- 
ests to particularily broaden the field of 
bond and stock speculation, primarily re- 
sponsible for the existing depression In 
a word, it seems to me that another at- 
tempt to be made to clutter up the 
Federal Reserve banks of the country. with 
speculative securities and thus amplify the 
opportunities of stock and bond_operators 
to ply their trade to disturb the business 
of the country periodically as a result of 
their excesses. 

As has already been pointed out, before 
there is any broadening of the base of 
“eligible paper” for borrowing at the 12 
Federal Reserve banks there should be a 
very careful and searching inquiry to 
the necessity of any such movement with 
a view to ascertaining whether there has 
been any denial by these regional banks 
of adequate credits to legitimate com- 
merce, whether mercantile, industrial or 
agricultural. 

No single convincing fact has been ad- 
duced from which it may be inferred that 
there has been one particle of curtailment 
of credit at the Federal Reserve banks 
to these various legitimate interests. On 
the contrary the startling fact has been 
disclosed that on June 30th last the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System 
had in their portfolios $3,198,000,000 of 
commercial, industrial and agricultural 
paper eligible for red‘scount at the Fed- 


is 


as 


eral Reserve banks, exclusive of $4,000,- 
000,000 of United States securities, made 
acceptable by law as a basis for redis- 


counting purposes. At the same time the 
total borrowings by member banks from 
the Federal Reserve banks aggregated the 
comparatively inconsequential sum _ of 
$147,000,000. 
Sees Danger to System 

Thus there was and now is a margin of 
$3,051,000,000 between the sum that mem- 
ber banks might borrow on commercial 
paper alone from Federal Reserve banks 
and the sum which they actually are bor- 
rowing; and the Federal Reserve banks 
have facilities for loaning even more than 
this amount. 

This conclusively proves that the greater 
part of the persistent talk for “broadening 
the base for eligible paper” is not intended 





to help legitimate commerce, which has 
not been denied ample accommodations 
by the Federal Reserve banks. It seems 


rather to be a calculated effort to expand 
and to stimulate speculative transactions 
in unliquid or frozen securities. Doing this, 
as any well-informed person should know, 
would endanger rather than strengthen 
the Federal Reserve System of the coun- 
try. 

Those interests which are now loudly 
proclaiming that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is “obsolete”, simply want to modern- 
ize it by making it a medium for the very 
kind of unproductive and dangerous trans- 
actions that are largely responsible for the 
distress and disasters -*hich now afflict 
the business of the country. 

Says Movement Concerted 

Of course Congress should promptly, 
without a moment or unnecessary delay, 
cooperate in any sane and effective plan 
to relieve the existing depression and par- 
ticularly to guard against a repetion of 
the disaster; but it does not necessarily 


| follow that this may be done by tamper- 
}ing with the Federal Reserve banking sys- 


tem in order to promote the business of 
those largely responsible for precipitating 
situations of this kind. Relief and safe- 
guacds may be effected in an infinitely 
less objectionable and more reasonable way 
without drawing legitimate business of all 
kinds into the mire of depression 


I am writing you and several others in 
this vein only because the movement to 
debase the Federal Reserve System ap- 


pears to be concerted in certain quarters 
and comment intended to direct public at- 
tention to the fact is studiously excluded 
from certain journals that are apparently 
in sympathy with the threatening move- 
ment. 


put pressure on every nation to disarm. 


“I recognize the fact that if they would | 


cut down their budgets for the Army and 
Navy they would have more money 
jpay their debts and would not have to 
press their people with such a burden of 
taxation. If they would voluntarily agree 
among themselves to reduce 
they would need have 
that we will take advantage of their 
weakened condition and attack them or 
to use force of arms to collect the money 
they owe us.” 


no fear 


Various Means Used 
To Cheek Mosquitoes 


Agriculture Department Tells 
Of Destructive Methods 


Because some mosquitoes breathe at the 


to | 


armaments, | 
whatever | 


surface of water and-others breathe by| 


| 


tapping the roots of submarine plants, | 
man has to resort to several methods to] 
kill all types, according to an announce- 


ment by the Department of Agriculture. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
Because the many varieties of mosqui- 
toes in their intermediate 
the egg and the adult 
habits, man has 
means for their destruction in his fight 
against them, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
All mosquito eggs hatch 
and that is where control work centers 
After the eggs of the “rain barrel” or 
common mosquito hatch, the larvae, or 
“wigglers,” feed in the water below 
surface, but each larva breathe: 


have different 


in the water 


stages btween | 


had to adopt different | 





the |} 
through | 


an air tube near the rear of its body,| 
coming frequently to the top for this pur- | 


pose. Coal oil placed on the water clogs 
these air tubes, killing the mosquito larvae 

But the larvae of the inland marsh 
mosquitoes known as Mansonia can not 
be killed by putting coal oil on the water, 
for they don't come to the surface to 
breathe. Their breathing tubes, which are 
queer looking, are adapted for 
and drawing air from the roots and stems 
of water plants Drainage is the only 
effective means of combating this type of 
mosauito, 

Malarial mosquito 
those of other 
do not have 


differ 
because they 
tubes. They 


larvae 
mosquitoes 
long breathing 
breathe by means of pores located near 
the end of the body. These pores are 
opened through the surface film while the 
mosquito larva lies just below. Instead 
of hanging head down like the rain bar- 
rel mosquito lorvae, they lie horizontally 
when feeding As they eat any minute 
organisms on the surface of the water, the 
spreading of poison dusts on the surface 
has proved an effective control method. 


Seasonal Activity Increases 


piercing | 


from 


| 
| 


Employment in New York | 


Atgany, N. Y., Oct. 
activity in New York 


10. 


Seasonal State 


factories raised employment almost 3 per | 
cent and pay rolls nearly 2 per cent from | 


August to September, 
trial Commissioner, Frances 
stated today. This was the first improve- 
ment since the Spring seasonal advances, 
he said. 

Due to these changes, the index of fac- 
tory employment, based upon the average 
of 1925-1927 as 100, moved up to 73.4 and 
the index of pay rolls to 66.2. Average 
weekly earnings declined from $26.33 to 
$26.06 
information furnished by a fixed list of 
firms reporting each month to the Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Information of the 
New York State Department of Labor. 
The firms were selected to represent the 
diverse types of manufacturing located 
throughout the State, Miss Perkins stated. 

The advances this month were in ac- 
cordance with the seasonal improvement 
usually recorded in September, she con- 
jtinued. For the past 16 years, the aver- 
|age gain at this time has amounted to 19 
per cent in forces and 3.4 per cent in pay 
rolls. The downward movement of the 
past two years placed employment this 
September 13 per cent below last year and 
27 per cent below two years ago. 
A greater loss in pay rolls lowered them 
22 per cent from September, 1930, 
37 per cent from September, 1929 


the State Indus- 


Cuban Auto Imports 


Cuban passenger automobile imports in 
the first eight months of this year were 
69.1 per cent lower, and truck imports 
were 62.4 per cent lower, than in the cor- 
responding period of 1930. 
of Commerce.) 


(Department 


Perkins, | 








| 


These statements are based upon | 


and | 


—_~—— ~— — 
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W. H. Bass Photo 

NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 10.—An nicipal park. 
area 500 feet wide and a half-mile 
long, extending five blocks in the capi- 
tal city of Indianapolis, has been set 


aside by the State of Indiana as a 
World War Memorial Plaza; memorial 
buildings and monuments of various 
types are to be erected thereon in a 
landscape setting which includes a re- 
flection pool, fountains, formal gardens, 
trees and shrubbery, and green sward 
and concrete paths. Contract for com- 
pletion of the World War Shrine, the 
main builcing, was recently awarded by 


which now stand 


for 
far. 


All plans 
failed thus 


is the obelisk and 


the State World War Memorial Com- pleted. Still beyond 
mission. The model depicts the Me- 

morial Plaza as it will appear when Summer. 

completed. To outward appearances the extreme north are: 
the project already has been accom- Legion national 
plished in most respects. The photo, 


looking north, shows, in the foreground, 
University Park, a long-established mu- 


‘Cryptocode’ on Market 


A mechanically simple’ machine to in- 
sure secrecy in telegraph coding has ap- 
peared on the British market. It is called 
a “Cryptocode.” ‘(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


The seed of a 
lives with the same 








NA MEMORIAL PLAZA 





Ceisce & 
Seesraeick &,) 


Co., 
Next to the north, in the 
center of the photo, is the War Me- 
morial Shrine, exterior of which already 
has been completed. 
terior work have been let, but two years 
may be required for completion of the 
project. The model omits two churches 
at the south corners 
of the shrine, awaiting purchase by the 
State, Marion County, or City of In- 
dianapolis, or by agreement of the three. 
their 

Beyond and 
north of the shrine, in the open square, 
fountain, 


the sunken garden, landscaped only this 
The three buildings seen at 


headquarters, 
erected; center, the Indianapolis Public 
Library, erected, and, right, a projected 
building to complete the group 


X-ray Aids Plant 

plant, which ordinarily 
reots only 
may be caused to grow into a plant which 
flourishes many years by X-ray treatment. 
(Department of Agriculture.) ! 
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Contract Is Let 
For Indiana War 
_ Memorial Shrine 


Project Starting This Fall 
| Will Provide Work for 
| 100 Men During Three 


| Years of Construction 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct 10, 


Contract for completion of the interior 
of the Indiana World War Memorial 
|Shrine was recently awarded to the 
Moynahan Construction Co., of Indianapo=- 
lis, by the World War Memorial Commis- 
sion. 


The contract price was $1,053,753. The 
project, to start this Fall, will provide 
work for approximately 100 men for from 
two to three years needed to finish the 
job. 


Indiana Workers Used 


The bid on which the contract was 
awarded was the lowest by $100,000, of five 
submitted. The Commission announced 
the contractor will let subcontracts to 
Indiana firms whenever possible and hire 
Indiana residents for the work. The ave 
erage weekly pay roll is expected to be 
about $5,000, 

An auditorium on the ground floor of 
the shrine will seat about 600 persons. 
The grand foyer will be of marble and in 
the auditorium, the rounded ceiling will 
be stucco with bas-relief work. The east 
and west corridors will seat 200 persons, 
The walls will be paneled more than half- 
way to the ceiling with the upper part 
plaster. 

The tower room on the second floor will 
have four varicolored marble pillars and 

« ¥ a marble altar will be placed in the mid- 

k dle of the room. A huge flag will hang 

; : here and the oath to the flag will be in- 
< \ scribed in bronze and marble on the altar, 


Marble Cenotaph 


A marble cenotaph will pay reverent 
honor to Indiana’s hero dead. A tablet 
will be erected honoring James Gresham, 
Indiana soldier, the first American fatale 
ity in the World War. 

Auditoriums will be thrown open to pa- 
|triotic organizations when completed, it 
| Was announced. 


rt, = 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 10, 1931 


Indianapolis, Ind. 






. 
Contracts for in- 





| 9 a. m.—The Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 


12 noon.—Louis B. Mayer, president 
of the Metro-Goldwyn Mayer Picture 
Corporation, called to present an invita- 
tion to the President from the Governor 
of California and others to attend the’ 
opening of the Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles in 1932. 

12:45 p. m.—The President received? 
the members of the Disarmament Cara- 
van of the International League for 
Peace and Freedom who presented a 
petition urging universal disarmament, 

2:30 p. m.—James C. Roop, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 

4 p. m.—The President left for a 
week-end trip at his fishing camp on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia. 


have 
the 


acquisition 
to 


also com- 
this will be seen 


Left, American 
already 


one year, 








WE’RE LAVISH 
HOUSEKEEPERS 





How irritating are the economies of too 
frugal housekeeping! You rush into your 
hotel room late in the afternoon, hop under 
the shower, reach for a fresh towel —and 
there isn’t one. The day’s skimpy supply 
completely exhausted! You can either use a 
rumpled towel or phone — and wait — for 
an extra one to be sent up. 

Or you sit down to your desk to dash off 
a few letters... find rusty pens, a caked 
ink well, only a few sheets of stationery. 
More inconvenience of sending—and wait- 
ing—for additional supplies to be brought! 

Economies like these are not practiced 
in the Statlers. In our houses we provide 
such an abundance of supplies that you 
don’t need to phone — or wait — for any- 
thing. Your bathroom boasts a liberal stack 
of bath towels and linen face towels — 
pure white, extra size, of the finest quality. 
Even the shower curtains are kept fresh 
and clean. 


Moreover, your writing desk is amply 
stocked with stationery—letterheads, note 
paper, correspondence cards, postals, blot- 
ters, telegram blanks, new pens of different 
types, fresh ink in a clean, non-caking well 

-even the year’s calendar. A quantity 


generous enough to satisfy the most indus- 
trious correspondent! 

And we're not only lavish housekeepers, 
but good housekeepers — proud of the ex- 
treme cleanliness of our rooms, our beds, 
draperies, walls and carpets. 

During our years of hotel-keeping many 
have told us we’re foo lavish. Some even 
called it lavish when we were the first 
hotels to provide every room with its own 
private bath, circulating ice water, free 
radio reception — a newspaper under the 
door every morning. But we shall continue 
to provide unstintingly all the conveniences 
— and supplies — which mean so much to 
the comfort and satisfaction of our guests. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND 
in NEW YORK, 


DETROIT * 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


ST.LOUIS 
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Taxing of Estate 


For Proceeds of 


. Solicitor General Thacher Reports the Law| 
Life Insurance Has Failed to Achieve Its Pur pose 


: 


Payment of Premiums by 
Corporation Is Held Not 
To Amount to Payment of 
Them by Decedent 


Kansas Crty, Mo. 


Joun E. WILSON, AS EXECUTOR, 
v. 
NoaH Crooks, AS COLLECTOR. | 
District Court, W. D. Missouri. 
No. 17842. 


Memorandum Opinion 


Ons, District Judge—This is an action 


f 
to recover from defendant the sum 0 
$3,696, with interest, claimed by the 
plaintiff to have been unlawfully and 
wrongfully assessed and collected as & 


_Federal estate tax. 


While specific findings of facts will be 
made hereinafter, the facts, stated gen- 
erally, are as follows: 


Upon the organization of the Kansas 


City Star Company all of the authorized | 


mon stock of that company was issued 
ap the New England National Bank & 
Trust Company under a stock trust in- 
denture entered into by and between vari- 
ous persons, including Irwin R. Kirkwood, 
all of whom were connected with the 
Kansus City Star, by the provision of 
which stock trust indenture certificates of 
ownership of participating interest in the 
common stock of the Kansas City Star 
Company were issued to the New England 
National Bank & Trust Company. ofi- 
cers and employes of the Kansas City Stat 
Company were permitted to own shares 
of that participating interest. The stock 
trust indenture provided that upon the 
death or termination of employment with 
the Kansas City Star Company of any of- 
ficer or employe, the remaining officers 
and employes of the Kansas City Star 
Company should have the option and priv- 
ilege of purchasing his participating in- 
terest. 

Insurance Trust Agreement 

vin R. Kirkwood owned 12,516 shares 
tc total of 25,000 shares of participating 

st. 
—— that the officers and employes 
of the Kansas City Star Company might, 
in the event of the death of Kirkwood, 
be enabled to exercise their option to pur- 
chase the shares of participating interest 


owned by him at the time of his death, 


the Kansas City Star Company, acting | 


ough the board of directors, arranged 
ue Kirkwood that he should apply for 
insurance on his life in the total amount 
of $625,000. The premiums on the insur- 
ance policies so obtained were to be paid 
by the Star Company. 

An insurance trust agreement was en- 
tered into between Kirkwood and the 
Kansas City Star Company, by the terms 
of which all of the proceeds of the insur- 
ance policies to be taken out on the life 
of Kirkwood should be paid, in the event 
of Kirkwood’s death, to the New England 
National Bank & Trust Company in Kan- 

s City, which was named in the trust 

greemem as trustees, and were to be ap- 
plied in the purchase for and on behalf 
of those entitled to purchase under the 
stock trust indenture the participating in- 
terest of Kirkwood in the common stock of 
the Kansas City Star Company. 

Ruling on Proceeds 


Applications for insurance to various 
companies were made by Kirkwood, poli- 
cies were issued, some payable to his es- 
tate and some payable to the trustee 
named in the insurance trust agreement, 
and all were delivered to and held by the 
Kansas City Star Company which paid 
all premiums upon the policies as they 
became due. Upon the death of Kirk- 
wood the amounts due under the insur- 
ance policies were paid to the trustee 
named in the insurance trust agreement 


and were used as was contemplated in| 


that agreement in the purchase from the 
estate of Kirkwood of his participating 1n- 
terest in the common stock of the Star 
Company. After the death of Kirkwood, 
upon inquiry being made by the trustee 
as to whether the proceeds of the insur- 
ance policies involved in the insurance 
trust agreement were subject to an estate 
tax, the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue ruled as follows: 

A careful study has been made of the trust 
indentures involved, together with the pol- 
ic‘es of insurance and the manner in which 
the premiums on the insurance were paid, 
and the Bureau rules that the insurance 
in question does not come within the pro- 
visions of section 302 (g) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, and that according!y the in- 
svrance or any part thereof. forms no part 
of the gross estate for the purpose of 
the Federal estate tax. 

Held Subject to Tax 


This ruling was made Nov. 14, 1927. The 
ruling of Nov. 14, 1927, was revoked on 
Jan. 8, 1929, when it was ruled that the 
estate of Kirl:wood was subject to a tax 
on account of the insurance here involved 
to this extent, that the estate was liable 
for a tax upon such proportion of the 
whole insurance involved as the stock held 
by Kirkwood bore to the whole stock of 
the Kansas City Star Company, less a 
$40,000 statutory exemption. The tax upon 
that proportion of the insurance was then 
paid under protest by. the plaintiff. 

Section 301 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
provides for an estate tax “upon the 
transfer of the net estate of every de- 
cedent dying after the enactment of this 
act.” 

Section 302 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
provides that the value of the gross estate 
of the decedent shall be determined by 
including “the value at the time of his 
death of all property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, wherever situated.” 

Revenue Act Cited 

Subdivision (g) of section 302 provides 
as follows: 

To the extent of 
by the executor as insurance 
taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life: and to the extent of the excess over 
$40,000 of the amount, receivable by all other 
beneficiaries as.insitrance under policies 
taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life 
In other words, the applicable statutes 
provide that in determining the value of 


the amount receivable 
under policies 


the gross estate of a decedent there shall | 


be ipciuded the amounts received by his 
executor as insurance under policies 
taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life and also, after allowing an exemption 
in the amount of $40,000, the amounts 
receivable by all beneficiaries, other than 
the estate of the insured, as insurance 
under policies taken out by the decedeni 
upon his own life. 


Taking Out of Policy 
Article XXV of Regulation 70, issued by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
interpreting and construing section 302(g) 
provides that: 


Insurance is deemed to 
the decedent in all cases 
all the premiums, either 
rectly, whether or not he 
cation. On the other ha 
is not deeme’ to be taen out 
cedent, even though the applicat! 
by him, here all the orem: 
tueily paid by the benetic.avie 

rtion of the premiums wove 
eneficiary. and the rema:nin 
the decedent the tnsurance will 
to have been taken out by the 
the portion that the premiums paid by 
him bear to the total of premium paid. 


Obviously the principal question to be 
answered in this case in the application 


be taken out by 
where he pays 

directly or indi- 
makes the appli- 
the insurance 

by the ce- 
an is made 
ite . dee 
re a 

paid the 
portion by 
be deemed 
latter in 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Abuse of D 


HE abuse of the discharge provisions of the Federal Bankruptcy Act are 

pointed out by Solicitor General Thacher in a memorandum in which he 
reaches the conclusion that the law in its operation has failed to achieve its pur- 
The memorandum was submitted to ‘the recent meeting of the Judicial 
Conference of Senior Circuit Judges which recommended revision of the statute. 
(The portion of the memorandum pointing out that under the law prompt and 
efficient realization and distribution of assets of a bankrupt estate are not had 
The portion of the memorandum dealing 
with the discharge provisions follows in full tert: 


poses. 


was published in the issue of Oct. 10.) 


The second main purpose of the Bank- + 
ruptcy Act was to grant to honest but 
unfortunate debtors a discharge from 
their debts, and, as a corrollary, to dis- 
charge commercial fund and dishonesty | 
by denying a discharge in proper cases 
and by making certain acts punishable 
by imprisonment. 


In practice, discharges are granted vir- 
tually for the asking and in most cases 
quite without regard to the conduct of 
the debtor or the equities of the case. 


In the cases closed during the fiscal 
years 1903 to 1908 in this country, the 
Attorney General's reports show that 53,- 
746 bankrupts were granted a discharge; 
679 bankrupts were denied a discharge. 


In the cases filed during the two and 
one-half years beginning Sept. 1, 1926 
(after the 1926 amendments to the dis- 
charge provisions which, it was hoped, 
would strengthen these provisions) and 
ending March 1, 1929, the clerks’ reports 
to us show that 85,252 bankrupts were 
granted a discharge, and 776 bankrupts 
were denied a discharge, and that in the 
cases closed during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, approximately 37,277 
noncorporate bankrupts were granted a 
discharge and approximately 319 noncor- 
porate bankrupts were denied a discharge. 


If the cases of the merchants and manu- 
facturers, for whom the discharge provi- 
sions were essentially designed, were com- 
bined together, we have: Granted, 8,305; 
denied, 169; per cent denied, .02. 


About one-half of 1 per cent of the ap- 
plications in the remaining cases were 
denied. But in wage-earner cases the per- 
centage was still lower (.004) and in this 
connection the rise in wage-earner bank- | 
ruptcies during recent years should be 
noted as follows: 


Number of cases closed, 
per cent, C: 


A; wage earners, B; 


A 
34,401 
41,649 
44,440 
47,307 
48,269 
53,592 
57,039 25,576 45 
ba . 60,548 29,067 48 

The clerks’ records indicate that for the 
fiscal year 1930 the liabilities of the wage- 
earner bankrupis were over $131,000,000. 

As symptomatic of the trend, the bank- 
ruptcics of professional men _ increased 
during this pericd from 1.42 per cent of 
the total to 2.26 per cent. 


The mere fact that 98 per cent of the 
mercantile bankrupts and about 99's per 
cent of the nonmercantile bankrupts who 
seek a discharge are granted outright 
suggests inquiry regarding the considera- 
tion which is given to applications for 
discharge. The fact is that in most cases 
these applications receive no considera- 
tion at all. 


The law has three fundamental defects: 
(i) No one is under any duty to examine 
into the bankrupt’s conduct and affairs; 
(ii) No one is under any duty to oppose 
his discharge, however fraudulent he may 
have peen; (iii) In the absence of oppo- 
sition the courts have no power and must 
grant the discharge outright if no one 
opposes it, even though the bankrupt be 
then in jail for fraudulent concealment; 
(iv) If there is opposition the courts have 
no discretion in tempering the discharge 
action to fit the equities of each case. 


(a) 


B 
10,261 
13,130 
14,478 
16,852 
18,568 
21,632 


Cc 
30 
31 
32 
35 
38 
40 


1923... 
1924... 
1925... 
1926... 
1927... 
1928.. 

1929.. 


Examinations. 


As stated, examinations are left to pri- 
vate initiative in most cases completely 
paralyzed for the lack of purpose or hope 


CURREN 


« 


ischarge Provisions 
In Bankruptcy Act+Criticized 


| of reward.” Unfortunately, 





a 


trustees or their attorneys to spend time} 
and effort (probably quite fruitless so far | 


cerned) in conducting any sort of a thor-| 
ough examination of the bankrupt’s af- | 
fairs. | 

The. referees’ reports to us of cases ac- | 
tually before them during a 10 weeks’ | 
period give the following data: Out of | 
2.171 commercial bankrupts (including 
merchants, manufacturers, and others in 
essentially business pursuits such as con- | 
tractors, stockbrokers, garage keepers, 
etc.): 

1,634 bankrupts (75 per cent) 
amined at the first meeting of creditors 
only. Examinations at the first meeting 
are generally inadequate because there has 
generally been no time for preparation, 
study of the bankrupt’s books, etc. 

891 of these 1,634 bankrupts, or over half, 
were examined at the first meevlng by the 
referee only. Examinations of mercantile 
bankrupts by referees are necessirily per- 
functory, since the referees have no prior 
knowledge of the facts. 

325 bankrupts (15° per cent of the total) 
were not examined at all. 

212 bankrupts (10 per cent of the total) 
appear to have been examined under 
section 21a. 

Finally, it must be remembered that 
the examinations, such as they are, gen- 
erally consist simply of an attempt to) 
ascertain whether or not the bankrupt 
has turned over all his assets, and rarely 
are concerned with his conduct or the) 
causes of his failure. 


(b) Oppositions to discharge. 


Here again a matter of public impor- | 
tance is left to private initiative. And even 
this private initiative is hedged with re-| 
strictions, for the .trustee in bankruptcy} 
can not oppose a bankrupt’s discharge, 
whatever the latter’s conduct may have | 
been, unless he has first been authorized | 
to do so at a meeting of creditors called | 
for the purpose on the application of some 
creditor. 

In 8,804 cases closed during the 10 weeks 
ended Dec. 15, 1930, the reports of the 
referees to us show that— 

Two hundred and ninety-four meetings of 
creditors were called to authorize the trustee 
to oppose the bankrupt's discharge. 

Two hundred and nineteen of these meet- 
ings were not attended by creditors or proxy 
holders. 

Seventy-five of these meetings were attended 
by creditors, chiefly by proxy. 

Such opposition as there is to dis- 
charges comes not from the trustees or 
from the general creditor body, but| 
mainly from individual creditors in par- | 
ticular cases. What does this opposition 
amount to? The clerks of 172 district 
courts reported to us that out of the 49,928 | 
cases closed by them in the fiscal year 
1930 27,426 applications for discharge had 
been disposed of. 

In only 1,042 of these cases individual | 
creditors at the time of the hearing before 
the judge on the bankrupt’s application, | 
filed notices of appearance stating that 
they intended to oppose the discharge. 
Under General Order XXXII, these credi- 
tors were then required to file specifica- 
tions in writing within 10 days, setting | 
forth the grounds of their opposition, 
upon the filing of which the issues would 
be tried. 

But in 330 of these 1,042 cases the cred- 


were ex- 


| 
pearance by filing written specifications. 
Why? 

Presumably, because the creditors were} 
either bought off by the bankrupt, be-| 


T LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


CRIMINAL LAW—Capacity to commit crime—Insane persons—Inability to control 


will— 


One who knows that a criminal act is wrong, but whose will is so deranged or 
disordered by reason of mental disease that it fails to function and cannot direct 
or control his acts, is legally insane, since volitional ability to chose the right and 
avoid the wrong is as fundamental in the required guilty intent of one accused 
of crime as is the intellectual power to discern right from wrong and understand 


the nature and quality of his acts. 
Utah v. Green; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 5073. 


OFFICIAL BONDS—Sheriffs—Surety’s right to be released during term of bond— 


Effect of official misconduct by sheriff—Valdity of proceedings— 


The surety on the official bond of a South Carolina sheriff, although not entitled 


to be released as the surety on the bond 
absence of official misconduct on the part 


during the sheriff's term of office in the 
of the sheriff, was entitled to be released 


where the sheriff himself had breached the bond by the failure to faithfully per- 
form the duties of his office; the surety in making its demand to the County Com- 
missioners for release from future liability on the bond should have stated the 
grounds upon which it based its demand so that the Commissionexs on such demand 


could have investigated the charges, giv 


answer them, but the failure of the surety to specify the grounds upon which it 


based its demand and the absence of an 


to the service of notice on the sheriff to file a new bond did not invalidate an order 


ing the sheriff a proper opportunity to 


investigation by the Commissioners prior 


of the circuit court dismissing the sheriff’s rule requiring the surety and the Com- 
missioners to show cause why they should not be enjoined from relieving the 
surety company of its sureiyship and from requiring the sheriff to execute a new | 


bond, or the action of the Governor in 


removing the sheriff from office on the | 


ground that the surety had been released on the bond and the sheriff had failed to 


execute a new bond wilhin the time specified by the Commissioners’ order, where 


the evidence in such proceedings showed 
perform the duties of his office, since the 


that the sheriff had failed to faithfully 
sheriff if restored because of irregularity 


of such proceedings could be immediately removed by proper proceedings. 


Spivey, Sheriff, eic., v 
wood 


Fidelity an 


Governor; Langford v. Spivey} § 


Denosit Co, of Maryland et al.; Same v. Black- 
c. 


Sup. Ct., No. 13243, Sept. 16, 1931, 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Exclusiveness of remedy—Right of action at law 
for damages caused by unscheduled injury— 


An employe subject 


to the South Dakota Workmen's Compensation 


Act who 


sustained an injury which was not listed in the schedule of injuries for which com- 


pensation at a specified 
ment, physical and mental suffering, and 


rate was fixed could not recover damages for disfigure- 


humiliation, in an action at law, on the 


theory that the Compensation Act, having made no provision for the particular 
injury, was not applicable thereto, since the act by its terms applies to all injuries 


suffered by an employe as the result of an accident arising out of and in the course 


of employment and makes the employer liable, in case of both scheduled and un- 
scheduled injuries, for medical and hospital exnenses, for loss of wages in case of 
temporary disability, for compensation at a certain rate for permanent partial 


incapacity of the employe from pursuing 


his usual and customary line of employ- 


ment whereby his future earnings will be diminished, and for compensation at a 
specified rate for total and permanent disability, and thereby limits the recovery 


of an employe who has sustained an unscheduled 


so provided for, although in the absence 
of damages could have been recoveréd in 


Freese v. John Morrell & Co.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No, 6930, Sept. 21, 1931. 


Decisions Published in 
Federal 


injury to the compensation 
of the Compensation Act other elements 
an action at law. 


Full Text in This Issue 


Taxation 


ESTATE TAX—Gross estate—Insurance—Premiums pad by corporation in which 


deccdent owned stock— 


4. corpoyation paid the premiums upon policies of life insurance taken out by 


onc iis sioc!:heldeis 
wet 


in: 


oO. under an 


intorest in the corporat:on's stcck, 


insurance 
to be paid to a teuctee and used in the pure 


trust aercemont whereby the p-oc.eds 


e of the deeede.:t’s pa-tic:pat- 


the purpose of the agreement being to give 


the officers and employes of the corporation the option and privilege of puschasing 
such interest; held that no part of the proceeds of the policies should be included 
in the gross estate for the purpose of computing the Federal estate tax; Govern- | 
ment’s contention not sustained that a proportion of the proceeds should be in- 


cluded, on the theory that a part of the 
be ascribed to the stockholder.—Wilson 
Daily, 1824, Oct. 12, 1931. 


premiums paid by the corporation should 
y. Crooks. (D. C., W. D. Mo.)—6 U. S. 


| be burdensome. 
| fact that taxes have not decreased in pro- 
portion to decreased commodity prices that 


| specifications. 


| At any rate only 


| England and Wales. 


| with the duty of examining into the con- 
| tors did not follow up their notices of ap- | 


| tice 
|¢charges denied, but in the fact that we 
| grant outright, in most cases without en- 
}quiry, over 99 per cent of the applica- 


| each 


| applied 


Y INDEX PAGE 1824 
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State Income Tax Summary of New Cases Filed 
Is Advocated by On Docket of Supreme Court 
Kansas Covernor Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


|Adoption of an Amendment 


Permitting Such Levy 
Would Be Step Toward 
Real Tax Relief, He Says 


Topeka, Kans., Oct. 10 

The adoption of an amendment to the 
State Constitution permitting a gradu- 
ated income tax would be a step toward 


In refusing to call a special session of 
the legislature, the Governor pointed out 


for the expenditure of but a very small 

portion of the money raised by direct taxes. 
Only Small Saving 

The proposal to reduce by 25 per cent 

the salaries of all State officers not pro- 

tected by the Constitution would save only 


|5 cents on each $1,00 assessed valuation, 


he stated. 

“Our whole complaint as to taxes is not 
really a protest against high taxes,” the 
Governor declared. ‘The real complaint is 
against the decreased income of the tax- 


| payers., If the farmers of Kansas were re- 
| ceiving $1.50 per bushel for wheat and the 
| prices of other farm products of corn, 


cattle, hogs, poultry, etc. were proportion- 
ately increased, the tax they pay would not 
It is only because of the 


we complain.” 


View on Tax Increase 
“One way in which the direct tax could 
be reduced by a special session is an if- 
crease of the gasoline tax, the extra cent 


| going to the cities and counties to replace} 


the direct levy for roads and bridges,” Gov- 
ernor Woodring continued. 

“Such action could not reduce the levies 
which have already been made and the 
membership of the present legislature 


| which some proposed be called in special 
| session refused to approve such a measure 


last Winter. Its soundness is debatable 
and I am personally against an increase 
of gasoline tax at this time when the in- 
dustry is in a state of disaster. Also I have 
no reason to believe that such a law would 
be passed.” 


came indifferent, or were unwilling to in- 
cur further expense. That left 712 cases 
in which the creditors did follow up their | 
appearances by filing written specifica- | 
tions. In addition, in 108 other cases 
creditors filed written specifications at 
the time of the hearing, without waiting 
tor extra time, thus making a total of 
820 cases in which the creditors fiied spe- 


| cifications and were eligible to proceed 


with a trial of the issues. 

What happened in these 820 cases? In 
208 of them the creditors withdrew their 
Why? Again, presumably, 
because they were either bought off, or 
became indifferent, or were unwilling to 


{incur further expense. 


That left 612 cases in which the issues 
were probably tried, although in some 
of them the creditors may have defaulted. 
283. bankrupts were 
denied a discharge. Thus out of 27,426 
applications only 283 were denied and all 
but 612 were granted without inquiry be- 
cause unopposed. 

(c) Lack of judicial power and dis- 
cretion. 

In England and Canada the courts may 
not only grant or deny discharges, but 
may suspend them or grant them upon 
conditions, according to the equities in- 
volved. How is this power exercised? 

In 1927, to cite”a single typical year, 1,- 
010 applications for discharge were filed in 
The officials charged 


duct of every bankrupt reported to the 
court 2,537 facts, the proof of any one 


|of which in a particular case would give 


the court power to deny or suspend the 
discharge, or to grant it conditionally. | 
The disposition of these 1,010 applica- 
tions was as follows: 


Number of cases, A; approximate per cent! 
of total cases, B: 


Granted outright 
Denied outright epetnes een ee 
Granted upon conditions 
Suspended . . 


176 

788 
; 1,010 
The suspensions were as follows: 
Number, A; per cent of total suspensions, B: 


A B 
ARR sane tn 16 
Over 1 day, but under 1 month ... 44 
Over 1 month, but under 1 year 358 
1-2 years 124 
2-3 ‘years 

Over 3 years 


45 
15 
18 
12 

100 

(ess than 
were considered as discharges 


If the nominal suspensions 
a month) 


| granted, the proportions would be: 


Pct. 
Granted 
Denied cone 
Granted on conditions 
Suspended 


It is apparent that the great difference 
between the American and English prac- 
lies not in the proportion of dis- 


tions, whereas in England, after official 
enquiry in every case, only 10 per cent are 
granted outright or, after nominal sus-| 
pension, the remaining 88 per cent being 
granted on conditions, or suspended for 
periods varying from a month to over 


| 3 years.* 


*These English percentages are for 1927, but 
the Board of ‘Trade reports for other years 
indicate that they do not vary Widely from 
year to year. 


In other words, the English find upon 
enquiry that most bankrupts, while not 
actually fraudulent, have brought about 
their failures through some form of cul- 
pability for which, to an extent varying 
with the circumstances and the equities 
of each case, they should be held ac- 
countable. | 
* Anticipating inquiry as to how provi- 
sions for suspended and conditional dis- 
charges would work in this country, ques- 


| tionnaires were sent to the referees asking 


them to pass hypothetically upon the dis- 
charge of each bankrupt who appeared 
before them at first meetines during the 
10 weeks ended Dec. 15, 1939. The ref- 
erees were asked to assume that they had 
power to suspend discharges or to grant 
them subject to conditions, as well as to 
grant or deny them outright. The ref- 
erees were also asked to inquire, in so far 


as we have, real tax relief, the Governor of Kansas,’ Attorneys (see Process). 
}seen, even in the mercantile cases there | Harry H. Woodring, declared in a recent 
}are rarely enough assets to encourage the | statement. 


las recoveries of further assets are con-| that the legislature is directly responsible | 


as they could do so, into the causes of | 


bankruptcy, the bankrupt's pros- 
pects, situation in life and so on, and to 
make their hypothetical rulings according 
to the equities of each case. 

Replies, with definite recommendations 
to specific cases, were received 
from 338 referees. Two hundred “and 
fifty-seven of these, referees had offices in 
cities of less than 100,000 population. 
Nineiy of these referees. or 35 per cent, 
recommended suspended or conditional 
diceherves in particular cases. Eighty-one 
referees had olfiecs in cilies of over 100 000 
population. Forty-two of these referess, 
or 53 per cent, made such recommenda- 
tions. 

(*Some pending applications are included, 
but this figure is substantially correct.) 

(The concluding section of the 
memorandum will be printed in full 

tert in the issue of Oct. 13.) 


' Highways—Improvement—Special 


| 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged 
a= the appellate docket during the 


Court of the United States, in which pr 
filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the 


according to subject matter, docketed on 


past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 


inted petitions or statements have been 


subject matter, a short statement of the 


question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number ofthe case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 


reviewed, the procedure followed in seekin 
the lower court’s opinion or order. + 


Admiralty (see Workmen's compensation). 
Appeal (see Contempt; Criminai law). 


Bankruptcy—Examination of bankrupt and 
others—Detention of officer of bankrupt 
corporation—Power to issue writ of ne 
exeat on petition of creditor— 

Whether district court, as bankruptcy 
court, had power to issue a writ of ne 
exeat for detention of officer of a bank- 
rupt corporation allegedly about to leave 
the district, for purpose of his examination, 
on application of a creditor, it being claimed | 
that deinand upon trustee to make such | 
application would have been unavailing, un- | 
der omnibus provisions of section 2 (15) | 


| 
| 


of Bankruptcy Act, providing that bank- 
ruptcy courts have power “to make such 
orders, issue such process, * * * in ad- 
dition to those specifically provided, which 
may be necessary to the enforcement” of the 
act, when compliance with provisions of 
section 9 (b), providing specifically for de- 
tention of bankrupts, was impossible be- 
cause time limitation fixed by such section 
had expired.-D. Ginsberg & Sons, Inc., 
Vv. Popkin, No. 429; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 
F. (2d) 693). 
Conspiracy—Criminal conspiracy — Conspi- 

racy to commit crime—Nature and ele- 

ments—Necessity of cooperation in com- 

mission of substantive crime— 

Whether charge of conspiracy by use 
and exchange by postal employe of Gov- 
ernment money for purchase from another 
alleged conspirator of postage stamps will 
lie to violate section 225 of Criminal Code, 
which provides that use, exchange, etc., 
of money coming into his control through 
his employment by postal employe shall 
constitute crime of embezzlement, it being 
contended that concurrence and coopera- 
tion of two or more persons was necessary 
to commission of substantive offense.—Stein 
et al. v. United States, No. 427: C. C. A. 
2, cert. (50 F. (2d) 1025). 
Constitutional law (see Criminal law; High- 
ways; Municipal corporations). 
Contempt—Proceedings—Appeal — Decisions 

reviewable— 

Where petition for rule for 
against attorney alleged that a 
for whom he had appeared in 
impress certain property with a 
assigned to him part of the trust 
such attorney was served with 
but district court quashed such service, on 
ground that he was immune from such 
process, and ordered that “rule to show 
cause is hereby discharged and the said 
petition is hereby dismissed” without prej- 
udice to procted civilly in matter, did cir- 
cult court of appeals have jurisdiction to 
entertain appeal from such judgment, it 
being contended that judgment was for de- 
fendant in criminal contempt case and that 
no appeal therefrom is permitted; and if 
such judgment was a judgment in civil and 
not criminal -contempt proceeding, did cir- 
cult court of appeals have jurisdiction to 
reverse such judgment except on appeal 
from final decree in case in which civil 
contempt proceedings was pending.—Lamb 


v. Cramer et al., No. 432; C. C. A. 
(48 F. (2d) 537). re 


Contracts (see insurance). 


Costs—Security for payment—Pau er’s - 
davit in lieu of security—Truth at affidavit 
—Evidence—Dismissal of cause— 

Whether evidence supported trial court's 
finding that pauper's affidavit, given in lieu 
of security for costs under statutory provi- 
sion was untrue, and therefore that appel- 
lant was not a pauper within meaning of sv.at- 
ute; and whether trial court erred in dismiss- 
ing cause instead of granting order giving rea- 
sonable time within which to give security 
for costs.—Hanson v. Kramer et al., No. 447; 
Kans. Sup. Ct., appl. (Nov. 8, 1930). 7 
Counties (see Highways). 

Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Amount 
in controversy—Suit for unfair competition 
—Necessity of showing value of right of 
each plaintiff against a defendant equal to 
jurisdiction amount— 

Whether Federal court had jurisdiction of 
suit by 23 plaintiffs against 18 defendants for 
injunction against use of trade mark “Won- 
der Pocahontas” in sale of coal not produced 


contempt 
defendant 
action to 
trust had 
fund, and 
citation, 


| in so-called Pocahontas field on ground that 


use of such trade mark for coal not so pro- 
duced constituted unfair competition as to 
plaintiff producers of coal in such field and 
for accounting and damages, by reason of al- 


| legation in bill of complaint that amount in 


controversy exceeded jurisdiction amount or 
whether it was necessary, in order to confer 
jurisdiction upon court as to one of defend- 
ants, to show that right of each of the plain- | 
tiffs aginst such defendant alone equaled the 
jurisdictional amount; and whether court 
could assume, in support of jurisdiction, that 
each of plaintiffs had a valuable property 
sent in word “Pocahontas” equal in value to 
jurisdictional amount.—Harvey y. American 

Coal Co. et al., No. 443; C. C. A. 7, cert. (50 

F. (2d) 832). : 

Courts (see also Quieting title). 

Criminal law—Evidence—Testimony that ac- 
cused while in custody failed to answer 
certain questions— 

Whether admission of testimony of wit- 

ness, a Government agent, es to conversa- 
ticn with accused while in custody to 
claimed effect that accused refused to answer 
certain questions, allegedly relying on his 
constitutional rights, constituted prejudicial 

error.—Stein et al. v. United States, No. 427: 
C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 F. (2d) 1025), , 
Criminal !aw—Trial—Verdict—Several counts 

—General verdict—Effect of reversal on ap- 

peal as to two counts and affirmance as to 

third count— 

Having held that evidence was insufficient 
to support verdict and judgment of guilty on 
two or three counts of indictment charging 
commission of separate acts of concealing 
assets by bankrupt, did circuit court of ep- 
peals err in afiirming judgement as to third 
count, where jury rendered verdict in which 
it found “defendant guilty as charged in the. 
indictment" without specifying wheiher based 
upon all or only one cr two of the counts 
end which of them.—Acevedo v. United States, 
No. 414; C. C. A. 1, eert. (49 F. (2d) 1023). 
Craminal law (see also Conspira.,). 
Equity—Principles and maxims—Clean hands 

doctrine—Unfair competition suit— 

Whether court, in action by 23 plaintiffs to 
enjoin 18 defendants from using trade mark 
“Wonder Pocahontas" for coal not produced 
in Pocahontas coal field on ground that its 
use constituted unfair competition ayainst 
plaintiff producers of coal in such field, erred 
in not holding that plaintiffs had come into 
court with unclean hands because, allegedly, 
they had knowingly misrepresented their coal 
&5 “smoxeltess” and because che o. them had 
ior a number of years prior to the filing of the 
suit ensesed in extcnsive sale of an “inferior” 
grade of corl under name of “Arrow Poca- 
hoat "—II-rvey v. American Coal Co. et al. 
No, 443; ©. C. A. 7, ceri. (50 F. (2d) 832) 
hauvity (ee ato Quieting ville) 

Hiehways — Improvements — Assessments for 
construction—Validity of statute—Delegzation 
of legislative power—Assessment on basis of 
front foot rule--Omission of provision for 
preliminary hearing on benetits— 
Whether Florida statute making it the duty 

of Board of Commissioners of a county to 

order paving of a public road on petition 
therefor of owner or owners of two-thirds of 
abutting property is void on grounds that it 
delegates absolute power to create district and 
order improvement to private persons, that it 
fails to provide a preliminary hearing on bene- 
fits with respect to districts not created by 

Legislature, and that it apportions cost of 

improvement under claimed arbitrary rule ex- 

cluding all inuqiry es to special benefits in 
that it prescribes en inflexible basis of assess- 
ment by the front foot rule—United States 

Fidelity & Guarrnty Co. vy. Hishway Enxsi- 

neeriny & Construction Co., Inc., Nos. 435-40; 

C.C. A. 5, cert. (July 23, 1931). 

Hishways—Improvement—Special 
—Paving certifieates—Validat 
statule—Effect of invalidity 
ute— ’ 
Whether Florida Legislature validated spe- 

cial assessments for paving of a highway and 

paving certificates issued to contractor under 
prior statute by @ validating act which merely 
purported in general terms to validate, ratify 
and confirm all proceedings under the prior 
act, where prior act was void because not con- 
curred in by both branches of !egislatures 
and in conflict with State ana Federal Con- 
stitutions in that it delegated absolute power 
to create highway improvement district to 
private persons, and failed to provide a pre- 
in ary hes 1s on beactits, and provided for 

Ore a) ‘ i 

» excludin’ a Ce » special 

ese? ’ 
one foot 

« wes no. sh , 

ity & Guar iy C \ 
ing & Consvr ticn Co., 

C. A. 5, cert. (July 23, 


s assessments 
ion by curative 
of prior = stat- 


j henc- 
ol ¢ eal ul 
to whieh: the 

vnited Siates F.- 
Hishway Eneimeer- 

Inc., Nos. 435-40; ©, 

1931) 

. assessments 

—Validation by curative statute—Operative 

of curative statute as legislative assessment— 
Whether Florida curative statute which pur- 
ported, in general terms, to validate, ratify 
and confirm all proceedings for the paving of | 
& highway under a prior statute which wag 


| any 
|; the cost of work done and to provide for 


| quiring permits for drilling of oil 


| maintenance of any 
| structure, 


| cert. 


g review; and the citation to, or date of, 





| void was operative as a legislative assessment 
| of benefits, notwithstanding its failure to de- 


scribe assessed land, to mention improvements 
or benefits and to specify particular assess- 
ments, and its failure to make the State 
political subdivision thereof liable for 
public revenue therefrom.—United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co. v. Highway Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co., Inc., Nos. 435-40; C. 
C. A. 5, cert. (July 23, 1931). 

Injunction (see Unfair competition). 
Insurance—Insurance agents—Compensation— 

Right to commissions—Return of commis- 

sions on cancellation of insurance—Appli- 

cation of agency contract to entire cancel- 

lation of business— , 

Whether paragraph of a general agency con- 
tract providing that'‘'the general agent will 
return to the company the full commission 
was applicable to an 


entire can- 


cause 


cancellation of policies arising in the 


agency.—Dreyfus v. Independence 
Cc. C. A. 6, cert. (49 

F. (2d) 599). 2 
Insurance—Insurance agents—Compensation— 
Right to commissions—Return of commis- 
sions on cancellation of insurance—Effect 
of prior cancellation of agency contract— 
Where a general agency contract has been 
cancelled, may the insurance company rely 
on a provision thereof that “the general 
agent will return to the company the full 


| commission on that part of any premium re- 
; turned to the 


;}turn by the agent of commissions-on 


insured” to enforce the re- 


un- 
earned premiums upon the subsequer* can- 
cellation of all business in the field in which 


| the agent operated.—Dreyfus v. Independence 
Indemnity Co., No. 441; C. C. A. 6, cert. (49 


F. (2d) 599). 
Insurance (see also Workmen's compensation). 


Master and servant (see Workmen's compen- 
sation). 


| Municipal corporations—Police power and reg- 


ulations—Use of property—Regulation of oil 


| 
| 


or; 


|}on that part of any premium returned to the? 
| insured” 
| cellation of all business in the field in which 
| the agent was operating, because of general 
| business conditions and not for any 
| Sree ae to the agent, or applicable only 
| to 
| natural course of business in the conduct of 
;@ going 
Indemnity Co., No. 441; 


and gas wells—Validity of ordinance requir- | 
ing bond conditioned on discharge of lia- | 


bility for damages— 
Whether ordinance of Oklahoma City, re- 


and gas 
wells within city limits, and, as a condition 


| to the granting of such permit, the furnishing | 
| Of a bond signed by surety company doing | 
| business in the State conditioned that appli- 


cant will discharge any liability for damages | 


resulting from the drilling, operation and 


well and appurtenant 
the maximum total liability of 
$200,000 being specified with a reduction at 
completion of drilling to $50,000, is violative 
of due process and equal protection clauses 
of State and Federal Constitutions—Gant et 
al. v. City of Oklahoma City et al., No. 449; 
Okla. Sup. Ct., appl. (May 12, 1931). 

Municipal corporations (see also Oil and gas). 


| Negligence—Actions—Instructions — Compar- 


ative negligence—Effect of instruction 

action of stevedore against ship owner— 

Whether California Supreme Court, on ship 
owner's appeal from judgment in favor of 
stevedore in action at law for injuries sus- 
tained in falling through defectively covered 
hatch into the hole of ship while assisting 
in loading ship as empleye of independent 
contractor, erred in holding that owner was 
prejudiced by trial court’s instruction on rule 
of comparative negligence, where owner had 
not pleaded or requested instruction con- 
cerning contributory negligence, and 
under specific facts found by court, the 
proximate cause of stevedore’s injuries was 
dangerous condition of ship and stevedore 
was free from contributory negligence as a 
matter of law.—Petersen vy. Nadnek Packing 
Co., No. 431; Calif. Sup. Ct., cert. (299 Pac. 54). 


in 


| Oil and gas—Regulation and control—Exclu- 


siveness of jurisdiction of State Commis- 

sion precluding exercise of police power by 

Municipality— 

Whether section 8013, C. O. S. 1921, so places 
control of drilling of oil and gas wells in 
hands of State Corporation Commission as to 


power to regulate the drilling, etc., of oil 

and gas wells in interest of safety and health 

of its inhabifants—Gant et al. v. City of 

Oklahoma City et al., No. 449; Okla. Sup. Ct., 

appl. (May 12, 1931). 

Oil and gas (see also Municipal corporations). 

Patents—Patentability—Anticipation Prior 
art—Sufficiency of specification—Oil filters— 
Whether patents for improvements of oil 

filters for use with internal combustion 

engines were invalid on ground that there 
was no advance over the prior art and there- 
fore no invention, and that patentee failed 
to disclose in the specification of the two 
patents the “standard of comparison” or 

“standard of practice” specifically asserted in 

the claims to be the point of departure and 

sole distinction of the patentee’s device from 
the prior art, as reauired by section 4888 of 

Revised Statutes.—General Motor Corp. et 

al. v. Motor Improvements, Inc. et al.. No 

442; C. C. A. 6, cert. (9 U. S. Pat. Q. 360; 49 

F. (2d) 543). 

Police power 
Oil and gas). 

Post Office (see Conspiracy). 

Process — Service — Privileges and exemp- 
tions—Attorney in attendance upon court 
—Action for return of funds allegedly part 

of property sought to impressed with 
trust in action in which he appeared— 

Whether petitioner, an attorney, was im- 
mune while attending court in a foreign 
jurisdiction representing a defendant in an 
action in which it was sought to impress 
& trust upon certain property, and as re- 
spondent in a contempt proceedings, from 
service of summons in a_ suit brought 
against him praying for the return of 
funds in his hends alleged to constitute 
part of the property impressed with a trust. 
—Lamb Schmitt, ete., No. 433; C. C. A. 
5, cert. (48 F. 539). 

Quieting title—Right of action—Cloud on 
title hy judicial proceedings—Equity juris- 
diction of Federal court to remove cloud 
in action against receiver appointed by 
State court— ; 
Where children of lessor of oil lands 

alleged in proceedings in State court that 

she was insane and prayed that leases be 
set aside, and State court appointed re- 
ceiver of lessor’s property who brought 
numerous suits to set aside conveyances by 
her, did proceedings in State court, re- 
cording of notice of lis pendens, nd giving 
of power of attorney authorizing bringing 
of suits and compromise of claims con- 

Stitute cloud on title of one lessee in pos- 
ssion against whom no. suit had been 

brought such as to give Federal court juris- 

dietion in equity to Guiet title as to ich 
proper.y leased to the particular lessee 

Colqr ete., v, Roxana Petroleum Corp., 

. A. 5, cert. (49 F. (2a) 1025 
mitation of owner's liability— 
and knowledge of owner— 

Whether corporate owner of motor launch 
used for transporiation of its employes was 
entitled to limit its Mability under Limited 
Liability Act to value of launch with re- 
spect of claims arising out of sinking of 
such launch, and resultant drowning of 
many of those being transported to its 
plant, as a consequence of launch’'s navi- 
gation through and contact with floating 
blocks of ice, when such vessel was navi- 
gated by a competent master, a subordinate 
of a plant manager, both of whom had been 
given positive instructions not to navigate 
the launch through ice.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., v. Hicks, etc.. et al., No. 430; 
C. C. A. 2, cert. (July 24. 1931) 
Statutes—Enactment—Failure of 

of legislature to concur in bill 

by which it passed other house 

Whether Florida statute is valid where 
legisiative journals show that Senate of 
Florida Legislature never voted to concur in 
the bill under the title by which it passed 
House of Representatives, but voted only for 
a bill with a materially different title, in view 
of provision of Florida Constitution making 
journals conclusive, as against Official pub- 
lication of the act, upon question of whether 
& statute was constitutionally enacted 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. vy 
Highway Engineering & Construction Co., 
Tnc., Nos, 435-40; C. C. A. 5, cert. (July 23 
1931) 

Stevedores (see Negligence) 

Tradée marks (cee Unfa'iy competition) 

Unfa'ly ¢ vetitton—Whet constiiu' es—Use of 
tre “e oncer Porankhentar’ fcr ean} 
ro’ y in Po “s cool f 
fe-t - te r — 

When e of 
honta’.” ul not 
hontas field constituted com 
ac to vrodvcers of coal in such field. and 
whether Federal court @uld entoin such use 
of trade mark on ground that it constituted 
unfair competition where the mark was 
registered under Indiana statutes.—Harvey v. 
American Coal Cq. et al., No. 443; C. C. A. 7, 
(50 F. (24) B32). 

Unfair competition (see also Courts). 

Workmen’s compensation—Exclusiveness 


(see Municipal corporations; 


(2a) 


one hovse 
under title 


rdt—Ti- 
anteat ce 

“Wont 
ce nro “ in the 


, Calif.—Bienn. 


where, | - 


| claimants the right to recover in admiralty 


| Rate of tax 


preclude exercise by Oklahoma City of police | theory 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Advertising outdoors. v. 1. 
illus. Chicago, Outdoor 
of America, inc., 1930. 31-19615 

Allison, Nathaniel. Diagnosis in joint dis- 
eases, by... and Ralph K. Ghormley. 196 
p., illus. N. Y¥., W. Wood & co., 1931. 

31-22553 

Beauchamp, Jcan. Agric. in soviet Russia. 
126 p. Lond., V. Gollancz, 1931. 31-22451 

Bullen, Henry L. Nuremberg chronicle; or, 
Book of chronicles from beginning of world. 
xxv _p., illus. San Francisco, Prtd. for 
the Book club of Calif. by J. H. Nash, 1930. 

31-22232 

Cramp, Karl R. State and fedl. constitutions 
of Australia. 2d ed. 310 p. Sydney, An- 
gus & Robertson, 1914. 31-18602 

Davies, Margarét L., ed. Life as we have 
known it, by co-operative working women. 
141 p. Lond., L. and Virginia Woolf, 1931. 

31-22549 

Evans, Roscoe C. My future child and yours, 
236 p., illus. Oklahoma City, Oxla., Prtd. 
and pub. by R. C. Evans, 1931. 31-22551 

Ford, Jeremiah D. M. Tentative bibliography 
of Brazilian belles-lettres, by ... and Ar- 
thur F, Whittem, and Maxwell I. Raphael. 
201 p. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univ. 
press, 1931. 31-22233 

Gardner, Arthur R. L. Prisoner at bar. 223 
p. Lond., P. Allan, 1931. 31-22550 

Harvey, Wm. H. The book. 223 p., illus, 
Rogers, Ark., Mundus pub. co., 1930. 


31-2254 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
o} Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Shortleaf Pine—Farmers’ Bull. No. 
S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 cents. 

> Agr. 31-906, 

Radiobeacons and Radiobeacon Navigation, 
July 1, 1931. Lighthouse Service, U. S, 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 

31-28218. 

Opinions of Comrs. under Convention Con- 
cluded Sept. 10, 1923, between U. S. and 
Mexico as Extended by Convention Con- 
cluded Aug. 17, 1929, Apr. 26, 1926, to Apr. 
25, 1931. Special Claims Comm., U. S. and 
Mexico. Price, 35 cents. (27-27872). 

Southern White Cedar—Tech. Bull. No. 251, 
Sept., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 25 
cents. Agr. 31-905, 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Feb., 1930. 1 Vo» 
advertising assn. 


1671, U. 


Rept., Dept. of Educ., School 
Yrs. ended Je. 30, 1929, and Je. 30, 1930! 
Submitted to Gov. by Vierling Kersey, Supt. 
of Public Instruction. Sacramento, 1931. 
Ill.—9th Ann. Rept. of Commerce Comm., yr 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by 


= W. Hadley, Chairman. Springfield, 


Tex.—Criminal Repts. 
gued and Adjudged in Court 
Appeals, Nov. and Dec., 1929, 
Mar., Apr. and Je., A. D. 1930. Austin, 1931. 

Ill.—Rept. of Com. on Investigation of Fi- 
nances, May 14, 1931. Submitted to 57th 
Gen. Assembly by Elber J. Schnackenberg, 
Chairman. Springfield, 1931. 


Vol. 114. Cases Ar- 
of Criminal 


Jan., Feb., 


remedy—Injuries and death of employes 

caused by sinking of vessel—Effect of limi- 

tation of liability proceeding in admiralty— 

Whether Federal court in admiralty had 

jurisdiction of claims for injuries to and 
deaths of New Jersey factory employes, 
caused by sinking of employer's motor 
launch being used to transport employes 
between New Yoxx and factory in Ney Jersey, 
in employer's limitation of liability proceeds 
ing in which claimants were cited to ap- 
pear and prosecute their claims, either on 
that rights and liabilities of parties 

were governed by general maritime law inas- 
much as deaths and injuries occurred on 
vessel on navigable waters, or on theory that 
employer, by invoking Limited Liability Act 
to exclusion of New Jerséy Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, waived. repudiated and lost 
by laches the right, if any existed, to con- 
fine claimants to remedy under the Compen- 
sation Act, and was estopped to deny to 


because 
prosecute 


it had cited them to appear and 


their claims in the limitation of 
lability proceeding in admiralty.—Alexander, 
etc., et al. v. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
No. 444; C. C. A. 2, cert. (July 24, 1931). 

Workmen’s compensation—Persons within 

statute—Persons reporting for work—In-© 

juries sustained during transportation fur- 
nished by employer— 

Whether men who had applied for work, 
been given time card stubs with identifying 
pay roll numbers, and told to report for 
work contingent on arrival of certain raw 
material, are employes while traveling to 
employer's plant On conveyance furnished 
by employer on day when raw material had 
arrived and work was available, such that 
injuries or death sustained in course of 
such transportation were sustained in course 
of their employment within meaning of 
New Jersey Workmen's Compensation Act. 
—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., v. Hicks, 
etc., et al., No. 430; C. C. A. 2, cert. (July 
24, 1931). 

Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Evi- 
dence—Evidence relative to claimed breach 
of contract of employer— 

Whether petitioner's claim for compensa- 
tion under Workmen's Compensation Act of 
Georgia was imovronerly denied and his riehts 
abridged by claimed failure of Industrial 
Commission to hear evidence relative to al- 
leged breach of contract with his employer 
for collection of compensation insurance from 
insvrance carrier.—Threatt v. American Mu- 
tual Liability Ins. Co. et al., No. 446; Ga, Sup. 


Ct., cert. 
FEDERAL TAXATION 


Personal service corporations—1921 Act— 
Whether corporation in commission business 

was entitled to personal service classification, 

—Jenkins-Kreer & Co., Inc. v. Burnet, No, 

448; C. C. A. 7, cert. (50 F. (d) 53). 

Capital net gains and losses— 

Whether sale of certain stock was consum- 

mated prior to Dec. 31, 1921, and hence not 

subject to 12!, per cent rate limitation on 

£ from sale of canital assets.—Eavensoy 

. Commisctoner, No. 450; Dehlinger yv. Con 

misioner, No. 451; C. C. A. 3, cert. (July 29, @ 

1931) ; 


4 


STATE TAXATION 
Special assessments (see Highways). 
———— 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 8, 1931. SEALED PRO- 
POSALS in duplicate will be received at the 
Department of Interior until 2 o'clock p. m., 
Tuesday, November 17, 1931, for furnishing all 
labor and materials for constructing at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. Washington. D. C two 
continued treatment buildings Nos. 1 and 2 
and one dining hall and kitchen building and 
connecting corridors, including roads, walks, 
grading and drainage. This work will include 
excavating, reinforced concrete construction, 
hollow tile, brick work, cut stone werk, grane 
ite, architectural terra cotta. marble work, 
floor and wall tile, terrazzo floors, linoleum 
floors, iron work, sieel szsh, steel stairs, tile, 
metal, and built-up roofing, roof ventilctors, 
metal lathins, plesterin: carpentr metal 
weatner-strips, insect s ens, window shades, 
painting, glaz.ng, hardware, plumbing, refrig- 
erating, heating and vent ins. electrical 
work, electric ireight elevaiocr, and cGuiside 
service connections Se; ate bids will be re- 
ceived for electrical elevator and refrigerating 
plant, as per bid form. Bids will be considered 
only from individuals, firms, or corporations 
possessing satisfactory financial and technical 
ability, equipment, and organization to insure 
speedy completion of the contract, and in 
making awards the records of bidders for ex- 
pedition and satisfactory performance on con- 
tracts of similar character and magnitude 
will be carefully considered Drawings and 
specifications may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Construction Division, Veterans’ 
Administration, Room 764 Arlington Building, 
Wesnaington, D. C While no deposit cn the 
pians is ne tae pronipe x 
pening: of bids is requir 
G . 

co, 1851, regarding rate oi 
n i l A icons Time of 
Will be considered an e.eimen 

s the contra The right is r 
t any or all bids, waive technical 

accept one part and reject the oth 
interests of the Government may r@ 
quire Proposals must be securely enveloped, 
marked ‘Proposal for construction of cone 
tinued treatment buildings, St. Elizabeths Hose 


ed ‘Special 
e 


ges, 
per- 
in 
rvea 
de- 


as the 


| pital,” and be addressed to the Secretary of 
t | Interior, Washington, D. C. 
oO} 


John H. Edwards, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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@stocks of 


Utility’s Methods | 
InExpansionof 


Property’ Shown 


Transcript of Testimony at! 
Federal Inquiry Concerns 
Purchase of Operations 
By Standard Group 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 1 by Thomas 
Warner Mitchell, accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Oct. 10 and proceeds as 
follows: ¥ 


Q. The total par Value of the common 
stocks of the two acquired was how much? 
A. $1,846,300. 

Q. The total consideration given by the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company for 
them was how much? A. $2,262,615.50. 

Q. And the expenses and commissions? 
A. $170,454.75. 

Q. And the total cost of the common 
those two companies to the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company was 
how much? A. $2,433,000.25. 

Q. At page 174 of Exhibit 4941, section 8 
of chapter 3, you deal with transactions 
with Utilities Investment Company in 
1912? A. Yes, sir. 

Describes Company 

Q. What was the Utilities Investment 
Company at that time? 

A. It was an investment corporation 
that was formed by individuals who were 
prominent in the organization and man- 
agement of H. M. Byllesby & Company 
and of Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and whose shares were owned by 
those individuals. I might add to that 
also that the name of Samuel Insull ap- 
pears in the list of stockholders. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Mr. 
Groesbeck, whose name appears there, 
was then connected with Byllesby & Com- 
pany? A. He was. 

Q. Is that the same Mr. Groesbeck who 
is now connected with Electric Bond & 
Share Company? A. It is. 

Q. At page 181, in Exhibit 4941, section 
9, chapter 3, 
of control by 


Standard Gas & Electric 


Company of public utilities in Louisville, | 


Ky.? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What securities were purchased by 
Standard Gas & Electric Company on 
May 25, 1912? 

A. $5,000,000 par value of 10-year 5 per 
cent collateral trust bonds of Mississippi 


@ Valley Gas & Electric Company, $1,000,- 


@ of that company. 


® Lighting Company, 


* 





* 














000 par value of 7 per cent preferred stock 
and $1,248,500 par value of common stock 
There was accrued in- 
terest on the bonds to the extent of $16,- 
666.67. 

Q. What was the total amount of con- 
sideration given for these securities? A. 
The total book value of the consideration 
was $6,891,666.67. 

Q. And the total par value of the securi- 
ties which were obtained for that con- 
sideration was the same amount, was it 
not? A. Including accrued interest, yes. 

Form of Consideration 

Q. In what form was the consideration 

given? 


A. $5,016,666.67 was credited to the open} 
account of Mississippi Valley Gas & Elec- | 
tric Company, and $1,875,000 was paid in 


common stock of Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company at par. 

Q. What was Mississippi Valley Gas & 
Electric Company? 

A. Mississippi Valley Gas & Electric 
Company was a corporation that had 
just been created for the purpose of as- 
sisting Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and H. M. Byllesby & Company to 
finance the acquisition of the control by 
Standard Gas & Electric Company of six 
utility companies that were serving Louis- 
ville, Ky. ie 

Q. What were those six utility com- 
panies? / 

A. Louisville Gas Company, Louisville 
Campbell Electric 
@Company, George G. Fetter Lighting & 

Heating Company, Kentucky Electric 

Company, and Kentucky Heating Com- 

pany. a 

Q. In what manner was Mississippi 
Valley Gas & Electric Company useful 
in financing the acquisition of the con- 
trol of those companies? 

Cost of Acquisition 

A. It was expected that H. M. Byllesby 
& Company would obtain the cash with 
which to reimburse itself for the cost it 
had incurred in acquiring the securities 
of those six companies and with which to 
yield H. M. Byllesby & Company such 
profit as it might make in the turnover 
of this investment in the securities of 
those companies by selling $5,000,000 par 
value of 10-year bonds, offering common 
stock of Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany as bonuses with the bonds. It was 
necessary to devise some means of making 
the common stock of Standard Gas & 
Electric Company to be used for this pur- 
pose fully paid so that it would be non- 
assessable in the hands of the purchasers 
of the bonds and subsequent owners of 
the stock 

Q. How did the creation of Mississippi 
Valley Gas & Electric Company accom- 
plish that purpose? A. Standard Gas & 
Electric Company subscribed for Missis- 
sippi Valley Gas & Electric Company’s 
preferred and common stocks and paid 

@for those stocks with $1.875,000 of its own 

common stock. On the books of Standard 
Gas & Electric Company it appeared that 
Standard Gas & Electric Company had 
received $1,875,000 of value for that stock 
On the books of Mississippi Valley Gas 
& Electric Company it also appeared that 
the latter company had received value for 
its stocks to the full extent of their 
par value. Thereby the stocks of both 
companies were shown on the _ records 
to be fully paid. 

Q. Did Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany acquire $5,000,000 par value of Mis- 
sissippi Valley Electric Company bonds? 
A. It did. 

Book Transaction 

Q. What did it give for them, 
conderation? 

A. It credited the open account of Mis- 
sissippi Valley Gas & Electric Company 
with the proceeds, which were par, plus 
the accured interest 

Q. What did Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company do with the $5,000,000 par 
value of Mississippi Valley Gas & Flec- 
tric Company bonds? 

A. It transferred them on the same 
day to H. M. Byllesby & Company at par 
and accrued interest and received credit 
on the ‘latter company’s books for that 
amount. 

Q. What use did Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company make of the credit so cre- 


what 


ated on the books of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company? 
A. It transferred that credit to Mis- 


sissippi Valley Gas & Electric Company 





in liquidation of its open account indehi- 
edness to that company of the same 
amount, 


Q. What use did Mississippi Valley Com- 
pany make of the open account credit it 


thus received on the books of H. M. 
@8vllesby & Company and of $1,875,000 
par value of Standard Gas & Electric 


Company common stock? 
A. It accepted H. M. Byllesby & Com- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
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To Hold Second Hearing on 
Petition of Carriers to In. | 
crease Their Rates 





PHOENIX, Ariz., Oct. 10. 


A second hearing will be held within a 
month on the application of private in- 
surance carriers to increase rates for 
workmen's compensation insurance by 38 
per cent, according to announcement by 
William E. Hunter, member of the State 
Industrial Commission. 

At the initial hearing protests against 
the proposed increase were made by sev- 
eral employers, who contended that the 
present rates are too high and that an 
increase would cause some of them to 
suspend business because of inability to 
meet their pay rolls and increased com- 
pensation insurance rates. 

During the progress of the hearing Gov. 
George W. P. Hunt addressed a letter to 
the members of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, advising them to give serious thought 
to the maiter. 

“I note according to your fifth annual 
report recently submitted to me that the 


| State fund is in splendid shape,” the Gov- 


ernor wrote. “If this be true, and I be- 
lieve as shown by the actuarial report of 
Dr. Mowbray that it is true, there shoulda 
no occasion for such wholesale in- 
crease (38 per cent) as is now demanded 
by your competitors, the private carriers. 
You are apparently writing the majority 
of the business of the State at 10 per 
cent less than present rates of private 
carriers and in addition recently returned 
to your policyholders a dividend of more 
than $150,000. It may be that in some 
instances the rates need adjustment, but 
in view of the present business condi- 
tions I trust you will give serious thought 
to the grave question.” 


Liability of Estate 
To Tax on Proceeds 
Of Life Insurance 


Payment of Premiums by 
Corporation Is Held Not 
To Amount to Payment of 
Them by Decedent 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
of section 302(g) and of Article XXV of 
Regulation 70 to the facts, is this ques- 
tion: Was the insurance here taken out 
by the decedent within the meaning of 
that phrase as it is used in section 302g) ? 
Payment of Premiums 

The insurance was taken out by the 
decedent as Article XXV of Regulation 
70 construes the ‘phrase “taken out” if 
the premiums were paid by the decedent, 
either directly or indirectly. My view 
from a consideration of the testimony is 
that premiums on policies of insurance 
involved here were not paid, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the decedent. 

The theory upon which the tax was 
assessed obviously was this: That since 
the premiums were paid by the Kansas 
City Star Company, and since Kirkwood 
was an owner of stock in that company,, 
payment by the company of premiums was 
a payment by the stockholder, therefore 
Kirkwood, of a part of the total of the 
premiums paid, the stockholder’s payment 
being such proportion of the total as the 
amount of stock held by him bore to all 
the stock. In other words, the theory is 
that if A holds 25 shares of a total of 
100 shares in X company and if X com- 
pany pays $100 insurance premium on a 
policy on the life of A, then A has, at 
least indirectly, paid $25 of that pre- 
mium. I think this theory is untenable. 
A corporation is a separate entity from 
any of its stockholders. A payment by 
a corporation is in no sense a payment 
by the stockholders of the corporation. 

Beneficiaries Considered 

The second part of Article XXV of 
Regulation 70, wherein it is declared that 
“insurance is not deemed to be taken out 
by the decedent where all the pre- 
miums are actually paid by the benefici- 
arv” does not, of course, quite fit the facts 
here. Premiums were paid here by the 
Kansas City Star Company. The Kansas 
City Star Company was not the bene- 
ficiary in the insurance policies issued on 
Kirkwood's life. The beneficiaries named 
in the policies were either the estate of 
Kirkwood or a trustee for officers and em- 
ployes of the Kansas City Star Company 
other than Kirkwood. As to the policies 
in which Kirkwood's estate was named as 
beneficiary, his estate was only nominally 
beneficiary. The effect of the insurance 
trust agreement was to make as to these 
policies, as well as to all others, the offi- 
cers and employes of the Kansas City Star 
Company the real beneficiaries. 

The insurance premiums then were paid 
neither by the beneficiaries nor by the de- 
cedent, but were paid by the Kansas City 
Star Company for and on beholf of the 
beneficiaries. There can be no conceiv- 
able distinction in principle between a case 
in which the beneficiaries pay the pre- 
miums and a case in which some other 
than the issured pays, the premiums for 

















and on behalf of the beneficiaries. In 
neither case are the premiums paid by 
the insured. It is the payment of pre- 


miums by the insured which results in the 
inclusion of the proceeds of insuranc 
policies in the gross estate of the insured. 
Inclusion of Proceeds : 

As to all of the policies involved in 
this case the premiums were not paid 
by the insured and he could not, by rea- 
son of the insurance trust agreement, di- 
vert the proceeds of insurance policies in 
the event of his death either to his es- 
tate or to any other than those intended 
as recipients of those proceeds pursuant 
to the insurance trust agreement. Where 
such are the facts section 302(g) does not 
have the effect of including the proceeds 
of insurance policies in the gross estate 
of the insured 

Since there no contention made by 
the department that any provision of law 
other than section 302‘g) has the effect 
of bringing the proceeds of the policies in- 


is 


volved here into the gross estate of the 
decedent so as to subject them to an 
State tax, the judgment in this cas 


hould pe for the piaintiff 


State Adopts New System 
Of Testing Auto Drivers 
TRENTON, N. J., Oct 


Inauguration on Nov 
tem of examining 


10. 
1 of the new sys- 
applicants for auto- 
mobile driver's licenses was announced 
Oct. 8 by the State Motor Vehicle Com- 
nissioner, Harold G. Hoffman. 

Prospeciive drivers when appiying far : 

will receive t of 100 questions 
vith the answers, the list embodying « 

‘ntial points of the motor vehicle law 
From the list will be selected the queries 
“put to the candidates when they return 
for their examination. 

Under the existing plan, applicants ac- 
quaint themselves with the law as best 
they can and the result frequently is a not 
very thorough knowledge, which requires 
repeated examinations, Mr. Hoffman said. 


» rmit a se 





| covery 
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By Natural Gas Industry During Year | 


Number of Domestic and Commercial Users Rises; Exports 


To Canada and Mexico Substantially Larger; Prices at 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


exports gives 1,941,644,000,000 cubic feet as 
the total consumption within the United 
States in 1930. The number of domestic 
(including commercial) users of natural | 
gas continued to increase and amounted | 
to 5,448,000, a gain over the previous year | 
of 7 per cent. | 


This increase reflects the completion of | 
the major part of te system from the| 
Monroe-Richland field to Atlanta and the 
addition of numerous branch lines to ex- 
isting systems. Although the average 
consumption per domestic user was less 
than in 1929, the proportion of the total 
consumption utilized for domestic pur- 
poses rose from 19 to 20 per cent and| 
the percentage used for industrial pur-/| 
poses accordingly fell from 81 to 80 per 
cent, the same as in 1927 and 1928. 


The quantity of gas treated for the re- 
of natural gasoline in 1930 
amounted to 2,088,788.000,000 cubic feet, or 
107 per cent of the quantity produced 
and delivered to consumers. The excess 
treated represents largely gas produced 
from oil wells which are so located as re- 
gards the fuel markets that the residue 
gas is valueless and is wasted. The aver- 
age prices of natural gas at the wells con- 
tinued to decline and in 1930 amounted 
to 7.6 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, as com- 


| pared with an average of 8.2 cents in 1929. 


This decline in natural gas prices at} 
the wells was reflected in the prices paid 
by the largest users, the industrial con- 
sumers, who paid an average of 11.3 cents 
in 1930 as compared with 12.2 cents in 
1929. 


The total production of natural gas in 
the United States during 1930 amounted 
to 1,943,421,000,000 cubic feet, an increase | 
over 1929 of 25,728,000,000 cubic feet, or 1.3 
per cent. This total does not include the 
quantity of gas blown into the air in flush 
oil fields. 


Texas Strengthens 


Hold on First Place 


Texas, the leading natural gas producing 
State in 1929, strenghtened its hold on 
first place in 1930 when its output was 
517,880,000,000 cubic feet, an increase over 
the previous year of 11 per cent. 

This gain was due principally to in- 
creased output from the Panhandle, the 


Starting point for the majority of the 
large pipe-line systems which originate 
in the State. Production in Oklahoma, 


the second-ranking State, showed a small 
decrease in 1930 as the decline in output 
of the Seminole district exceeded the 
gain in the Oklahoma City field. 
California also reported a slight decline 


of the oil fields and the smal number 
of new discoveries. 
Production in Louisiana increased in 


1930 as an aftermath to the expansion of 


pipe-line systems originating in the Mon- | 


roe and Richland fields. Some of the 


States reported material declines in out-| 


put of natural gas in 1930; the most nota- 
ble were West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
which rank fifth and sixth, respectively. 

Production in Michigan in 1930 was less 
than half of the 1929 total, evidence of the 
rapid decline of the Muskegon field and 
the failure of drilling to uncover other 
sources of supply. 

Because of the curtailment in driling, 
the number of gas discoveries in 1930 un- 
doubtedly fell below the 1929 total. How- 
ever, the number of gas wells completed 
was practically the same for the two years 
—2,866 in 1930 as compared with 2,870 in 
1929. The total initial production of the 
1930 completions probably constituted a 
new record as an increasing proportion of 
the wells was drilled with the object of 
establishing a gas réserve to insure the 
operation of the various large pipe-line 
systems. The possibilities of Kentucky as 
an important source of supply were seri- 
ously considered and the number of gas 
wells brought in during 1930 was practi- 
cally double the 1929 completions. 


Substantial Gas Reserve 


In Southwest Kansas 


A substantial gas reserve was set up in 
the Hugoton field of southwest Kansas 
through the completion of approximately 
80 wells in 1930. This field will be used 
principally as a supplementary source for 
several of the pipe-line systems running 
north from the Texas Panhandle. The 
Jackson field of Mississippi came in for 
considerable development work in 1930 
and a number of very large wells were 
completed. This reserve will be used to 
supply the pipe-line system running into 
Alabama and Georgia. 


The completion of comparatively large 


wells near Tioga, Pa., and Dundee, N. Y.7 


in 1930 greatly increased interest in the 
possibility of supplying New York City and 
New England with natural gas. 

The total consumption of natural gas, 
computed by deducting exports to Canada 
and Mexico from the total of production 
and imports, amounted in 1930 to 1,941,- 
644,000,000 cubic feet, an increase over 
1929 of 1.3 per cent. The practice of stor- 





ing gas in depleted sands in periods of low 
consumption progressed during the year 
but the amount stored in 1930 was not re- 
garded as large enough to affect the con- 
sumption figures. Of the total ‘consump- | 
tion, 1,565,237,000,000 cubic feet, or 80 per 
cent, was consumed for industrial pur- 
poses, and 376,407,000,000 cubic feet, or 20 
per cent, was utilized by domestic and 
commercial consumers. In comparison 
with 1929, these data indicate a slight 
growth in relative importance of the do- 
mestic consumption. 


The number of domestic consumers of 
natural gas showed a material increase in 
1930, although the gain was much less 
than that experienced in 1929. The num- 
ber of domestic consumers in 1930 
amounted to 5,448,000, an increase over 
1929 of 350,000, or 7 per cent. Beginning 
with 1930, the classification of domestic | 
consumers was divided into two classes, 
namely, the strictly domestic or home users, 
and commercial consumers, such as stores 
and shops. The number of strictly do- 
mestic users amounted to 5,095,500, the 
number of commercial consumers totaled 
352,680, a ratio of about 14 to 1. Three 
States, namely, Alabama, Georgia and 
Nebraska were added to the consuming 
States in 1930, which brings the total, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, to 30. 


Total Consumption 


Reveals Increase 


The total consumption of natural gas for 
domestic and commercial purposes in 1930 
amounted to 376,407,000,000 cubic feet, an 
increase over the previous year of 5 per 
cent. The average consumption per do- 
mestic consumer continued to fall off and 
for 1930 amounted to 69,100 cubic feet as 
compared with 170,600 cubic feet in 1929. 
On the basis of the prevailing prices, each 
domestic customer paid an average of $4.39 
for natural gas in 1930, as compared with 
an average of $4.38 in 1929. The increased 
cost in the face of a drop in the total 
used resulted from an increase in the av- 
erage price. 

The gas burned by domestic and com- 
mercial consumers in 1930 had a total 
value of $239,173,000, or an average of 63.5 
cents per thousand cubic feet. This av- 
erage price, the highest so far recorded, 
represents an increase of 1.5 cents over 
1929. The strictly domestic users paid 
an average of 67.4 cents per thousand 
cubic feet in 1930, as compared with an 
average of 46.8 cents for the commercial 
consumers. The highest price recorded for 
the strictly domestic users in 1930 was 
$1.417 per thousand cubic feet paid by 
consumers in Georgia; the lowest was 
$0.446 per thousand, paid by the Wyoming 
consumers. 


The total consumption of natural gas 
for industrial purposes in 1930 amounted 
to 1,565.237,000,000 cubic feet, an increase 
over 1929 of 5 per cent. Of the total, 
723,165,000,000 cubic feet, or 46 per cent, 
was used for field purposes; 266,625,000,000 


cubic feet, or 17 per cent, was used in 
the manufacture of carbon black; 120,- 
290,000,000 cubic feet, or 8 per cent, 
was burned as fuel by electric pub- 
lis-utility power plants; 98,842,000,000 


cubic feet, or 6 per cent, was utilized as 
fuel at petroleum refineries; 41,256,000,000 
cubic feet, or 3 per cent, was burned at 
Portland cement plants, leaving 315,059,- 
000,000 cubic feet, or 20 per cent, for mis- 
cellaneous industrial purposes. 


The use of natural gas as fuel in the 
field was again the most important class 
of industrial consumption. The quantity 
so used increased from 705,083,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1929 to 723,165,000,000 cubic feet in 
1930. This increase was somewhat sur- 
prising in view of the declines in drilling 
and in the production of natural gasoline. 
Oklahoma, California and Texas, the 
three leading crude producing States, were 
the leading consumers of natural gas for 
field purposes. 


Its Use in Manufacture 


Of Carbon Black Rises 


The use of natural gas in the manufac- 
ture of carbon black, the second most im- 
portant class of industrial consumption, 
increased from 261,107,000,000 cubic feet 
in 1929 to 266,625,000.000 cubic feet in 1930. 
This gain, while important, was much less 
than that recorded in 1929. 


The total consumption of natural gas as 
fuel under stills and boilers at petroleum 
refineries in 1930 amounted to 98,842,000,000 
cubic feet, a decline from the previous year 
of 4,887,000,.000 cubic feet, or 5 per 
cent. The decline in the use of natural 
gas as refinery fuel was fairly general and 
resulted chiefly from a decrease in the 
quantity of crude oil processed. 


The consumption of natural gas by elec- 
tric public-utility power plants amounted 
to 120,290,000,000 cubic feet in 1930, an 
increase over 1929 .of 7 per cent. This 
figure constitutes a new record for this 
class of consumption, although the per- 
centage increase was much below that of 
1929. Natural gas is used by public-util- 
ity plants in 18 States; the two most im- 


Wells Continue to Decline 





portant consumers are Texas and Cali-, 
fornia. 

The consumption of natural gas by Port- 
land cement plants in 1930 remained prac- 
tically unchanged from 1929; the total 
in 1930 was 41,256,000,000 cubic feet, as 
compared with 41,643,000,000 cubic feet 
in 1929. During 1930 natural gas was 
used as fuel at 28 Portland cement plants 
locatd in 10 States, as follows: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, and Texas. 

The heading “Miscellaneous Industrial 


Consumption” covers consumption of natu- 


ral gas by steel plants, glass works, ice 
plants, brick and terra cotta establish- 


|ments, and many other industries where 


the absolute control of temperature is ab- 
solutely necessary. A total of 315,059,000,- 
000 cubic feet was consunfed by the mis- 
cellaneous industries, a decline of 5 per 
cent from 1929. 


Producing Wells 
Greater in Number 


The approximate number of producing | 
gas wells, as of Dec. 31, 1930, totaled 
55,020, an increase over the previous year 
of 1,475. The total number of gas wells 
completed in 1930 amounted to 2,866, which 
indicates that there were about 1,400 gas | 
wells abandoned during the year. Penn- 
sylvania, with nearly 20,000 producing gas 
wells on Dec. 1, 1930, again ranked first: | 
West Virginia, with 12.983 gas wells, was | 
again second. The small average size of | 
the gas wells of the Eastern States makes | 
it imperative to have a large number of 


| wells upon which to draw and necessitates | 


the drilling of many 
while the States east of the Mississippi 
produced only 18 per cent of the total 
output in 1930, they had 81 per cent of the 
producing gas wells as of Dec. 31, 1930, 
and were credited with 51 per cent of all 
the gas wells brought in during the year. 


The number of gas wells, completed dur- 
ing 1930 amounted to 2,866, a decrease of 
four from the 1929 total. This figure does 
not include completions in California, for 
which State the record is lacking. How- 
ever, the number of strictly gas wells in 
California is comparatively small. Ohio, 
with 653, was again the leading State in 
number of gas-well completions in 1930. 
This figure represent a material decline 
from 1929; nevertheless, the State showed 
a gain of 9 per cent in output. Texas, 
Oklahoma. and West Virginia, with 483, 
403, and 397 completions, respectively, fol- 
lowed Ohio in rank. Of these ,only Okla- 
homa showed an increase in production 
over 1929. 

The interstate transportation of natural 
gas has shown a rapid growth in recent 
years, particularly in 1929, when several 
large lines traversing several States were 
completed. In 1930, the growth in in- 
terstate deliveries was more conservative; 
nevertheless, the quantity transported be- 
tween States showed a gain over 1929 of 
17 per cent, and for the year amounted 
to 380,600,000,000 cubic feet. 


The largest single interstate movement 
of gas was again that from West Virginia 
to Ohio, although the movement from Ok- 
lahoma to Kansas was almost as large. 
Other important interstate deliveries were 
those from Kansas to Missouri, from Ken- 
tucky to West Virginia, from Louisiana 
to Arkansas and Texas, from Texas to 
Colorado and Oklahoma, and from West 
Virginia to Pennsylvania. The States 
which have large quantities of excess gas 
over and above their consumption are 
Louisiana and West Virginia, hence the 
interstate movement from these States is 
large. 


It is difficult to estimate the total mile- 
age of the natural gas pipelines, chiefly 
because there is no definite dividing line 
between trunk lines and gathering lines 
Furthermore, it is virtually impossible to 
ascertain when work on new lines was 
started and completed. However, it is be- 
lieved that as of July 1, 1931, there were 
approximately 50,000 miles of natural gas 
trunk lines in the United States, as com- 
pared with 40,000 miles the previous year 

Although the number of large pipeline 


new wells—thus, 


systems completed in 1930 probably fell | 
below the 1929 record, the number of in- | 


dividual projects undoubtedly showed an 
increase and the total mileage laid was 
possibly higher than in 1929. 


Western Union Shows 
Decline in Net Income 


Operating revenue and operating income 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. for 
August, 1931, and for the first eight months 
of this year were announced Oct. 10 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
figures released follow in full text: 


1931 1930 

August: 

Total oper. revenue..... $8,813,336 $10,831,309 
Net oper. revenue ..... 1,283,005 1,964,225 
Net oper. income .. 962,898 1,615,564 
Eight months: 

Total oper. revenue..... 74,815,579 89,118,175 
| Net oper. revenue ..... 12,035.098 12,865,189 
Net oper. income 9,461,318 9,702,201 


Population of Suburbs Growing Faster Than That of City Areas 


Continued from Page 1.1 













city boundaries being unlimited so long 

as the population density of the area 
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figures showing population (A), land area 








mile. in square miles ‘(B). and population per 
The 1930 census metropolitan district! square mile (C) follow: 
. “ + 

A B Cc A Cc 
346,681 242.78 1,428.0 Milwaukee, Wis. .. cere eeceescocesese 743.414 3,075.8 
425.259 472.45 900.1 Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. ......seeeeees 831,952 1,583 6 
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370,920 221.31 1,676.0 New Orleans, La 494.877 1,724.2 
102,024 52.77 1,933.4 New York-Northeastern New Jersey 10.901 .424 4,336.1 
949.247 558.51 1,699.6 WNorfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News, Va. 273,233 583.1 
130,005 183.19 709.7 Oklahoma City, Okla 202.163 1,112.1 
382,792 307.86 1,243.4 Omaha, Nebr.-Council Bluffs, Iowa 272.851 1,928.9 
307.897 1.922.690 2,256.9 Pecria, Il 144.732 1,371.3 
293,989 149.33 1,204.6 Philadeiphia, Pa 2,547,148 1864.7 
820.573 458.85 1.7783 Pittsburgh, Pa 1,953,668 1.201.5 
191,231 238.38 892.2 Portland, Ores 373,728 1,265.0 

102.149 276.78 R00.R Providence, R. 1.-Fall River-New Bedford 

168,589 489.72 244.3 Mass : 933,586 a S 1.1783 
364,755 1.119.29 3,899.6 Racine-Kenosha, Wis 133,463 186.2 729.6 
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154,491 126.55 1,220.8 Rockford, Ill ere 108,204 138.77 743.7 
251,928 180.12 1,.39%./ Sacramento, Calif 126,995 462.02 274.9 
330,761 305.09 1,084.1 St. Louis, Mo 1,293,516 821.54 1,574.5 
160,963 203.07 792.6 Salt Lake City, Utah 184,451 480.85 409.1 
104,764 746.52 2,819.4 San Antonio, Tex 279,271 467.34 597.6 
155,390 443.65 350.3 San Diego, Calif 181,020 332.37 544.6 
118,461 290.82 407.3 San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. ......+e+05- 1,290,094 825.60 1,562.6 
129,817 89.00 1,458.6 Gan Jone, Calif. .....ccencccnvesesacccscess 103 428 210.39 491.6 
123,130 148.60 828.6 Savannah, GO. ... ccs sscrveveveevvevveees 105,431 370.01 284.9 
179.939 141.44 1,272.2 Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa 652,312 394.73 1,652.6 
126,558 138.58 913.2 Seatil Wesh 4c 209.90 2,094.1 
174.575 170.60 1,023 « h Bend, Tne 1 53.60 954.2 
207,154 135.25 1,51 p 128 27.25 1.6 
161.372 wu ‘ sp 18.09 9 
17° 5 
. 8 
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135 Utica, N. Y 190,918 358.15 533.1 
123.15 Washington. D. C. . . 621,059 484.99 1,280.6 
113,137 Waterbury. Conn. .. ° 140,575 206 .66 680.2 
318,526 Wheeling, W. Va ° 190,623 399.31 477.4 
404,396 Wichita, Kans. ....seese ° 119,174 142.97 833.6 
332,028 Wilmington, Del . 163,592 228.64 715.5 
276,126 Worcester, Mass . 305,293 399.56 764.1 
132,189 111.56 1,184.9 YOuNgStown, ODIO cececcccecccscccsscecece 364,560 363.47 1,003.0 


° ‘ a Personal Policy 
Compensation Plea| High Level of Production Established | 


|employes “to provide a system of com- | 


For Worker Illegal 


Indiana Employer May Not) 
Buy Accident Coverage in 
Lieu of Compensation 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 10. | 


The section of the Indiana workmen's 
compensation law which permits employ- 
ers to enter into agreements with their | 


pensation, benefit or insurance in lieu of | 
the compensation and insurance provided | 
by this act” would not give an employer | 
the right to substitute personal accident | 
insurance policies for the protection re- | 
quired under the Compensation Act, At-| 
torney General James M. Ogden has just | 
ruled in an opinion to the Chairman cf | 
the Industrial Board, Roscoe Kiper. | 

Such accident insurance policies were | 
proposed by one employer for five high | 
salaried employes, the premium to be paid 
by the employer, it was revealed. Mr. 
Ogden held that such 
not be legal because it would deprive th 
Industrial Board of all jurisdiction in such | 
case and the sole right of the employe 
would be against the insurance company 
instead of against the employer and in- 
surer. 








Effect on Fisheries 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








Fine Is Imposed 


In New York for 


Rate Violations 


Superintendent of Insurance 


Penalizes Company for 
Illegal Practices in Writ- 
ing Auto Policies 


NEw York, N. Y., Oct. 10. 
The State Superintendent of Insurance, 


George S. Van Schaick, has just imposed 


fine of $10,000 upon the New Jersey Fi- 


delity & Plate Glass Insurance Co. and 


revoked the licenses of Albert L. Lewin- 
son, an agent of the company, for rate 
violations found by Mr. Van Schaick to 
have been made in connection with cer- 


a substitution would | tain automobile insurance policies. 
. e | Gecision follows in full text: 


His 


As a result of the report of underwrit- 


ing examination of the company, dated 
July 14, 1931, hearings were held before 
Charles P. Butler, Second Deputy Super- 


intendent of Insurance, and J. J. Magrath, 
Chief, Rating Bureau, on July 15, 16, 17, 


| 18, 24 and 31, 1931. 


Findings Listed 
After a careful reading of the testimony 


is 
‘. ‘ given at the hearings, I find the follow- 
Of Proposed Dam inci. 


In Maine Studied 


Specialists to Determine if 
Permission Should Be 
Given for Construction of 
Power Project 


Investigation of the probable effect on 
fisheries of a proposed power dam on 
Passamaquoddy and Cobscook bays, Maine, 
has been instituted, it was stated orally | 
Oct. 10 at the Bureau of Fisheries, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Detailed plans for carrying out the two- 
year program were outlined at a recent | 


|meeting of the North American Council | 


on Fishery Investigations, an international 
body composed of scientists from the 
United States, Newfoundland, France, and 
Canada, it was explained. Further oral 
information made available follows: 

Cooperative work by a commission of | 
fisheries representing the United States| 
and Canada will be conducted to deter- 
mine whether there are grounds for re- 
fusing to grant permission to the Dexter 
B. Cooper Company to construct pro- 
jected power dams across these bodies of 
water. The investigation, being paid for 
pointly by the two countries, will cost 
about $90,000 


Request Previously Refused 

Canada several years ago refused to 
grant Cooper Company's request on the 
grounds that valuable fisheries would be 
adversely effected by the construction. 
Application for permission from this coun- 
try was made but has not been acted upon 
pending the completion of a definite in- 
vestigation which was begun about two 
months ago 

A preliminary investigation was con- 
ducted, showing the need for more detailed 
studies of various scientific phases of the 
question, and as a result surveys of hydro- 
graphic conditions, occurrence of herring, 


and the abundance of phytoplankton and |} 


zooplankton have been undertaken. In- 
formation will be sought on the relation 
of the occurrence of herring tg environ- 
mental conditions, relation between the 
phytoplankton and zooplankton and the 
physical and chemical states of water in 
the Bay of Fundy and along the Maine 
coast, and existing hydrographic condi- 
tions as indicating the relative importance 
of the water-mixing at the mouth of 
Passamaquoddy Bay. 


Value of Fishing 


The 1928 catch of fish in the region 
affected amounted to 190,000,000 pounds 
with an estimated value of $5,800,000. Ap- 
proximately 130,000,000 pounds of herring 
and 10,000,000 pounds of pollock were in- 
cluded in the total 

Dr. Charles J. Fish, the 


Director of 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 10 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

Steel Pipe: No. 23291.--Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company et al. Rate on wrought steel 
pipe, in carloads, from Youngstown, Ohio, 
to certain destinations in the Black Hills 
district of South Da’ota found to have 
been unreasonable Reparation awarded 

Ice: No. 23680 and related cases.-Artesian 
Ice & Cold Storage Company v. St. Joseph 
& Grand Island Railway Company et al 
Rates on ice, in carloads, from St. Joseph 
Mo., to Seneca and Horton, Kans., found 
unreasonable Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded 

Rate Complaints 
Railway rate complaints filed with the 














Interstate Commerce Commission have 
just been announced as follows 
Terminal Facilities: No. 24744.—Traffic Bu- 
rea, Little Rock (Ill.) Chamber of Com- 
merce The Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
elfic Ratlwa: Complainant, Ci of Rock 
Ivland, has constructed a terminal within 
the corporate limits of R Istand for the 
interchange of traffic be n the rail and 
water carriers, and ha ased to the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, operating the 
Federal Barge Line, compensation or rental 
being on a tonnage ba‘is.» The Rock Island 
owns or is entitled to the use of the terml- 
nal facilities in handling traffic between 
points of interchange with its line and 
the line of other defendants on the one 
hand and the Municipal Barge Terminal on 
the other It is alleged by complainants 


that the terms and conditions with respect 
to use of the terminal as made by the Rock 
Island and the other 
reasonable and execessive and prevent the 
use of the line of the Rock Island be- 
tween their respective points of interchange 
with defendants and the tracks serving the 


defendants are un- 


Minicipal Barge Terminal Ceace and de- 
sist orler is asked for. an order requiring 
the e of .tracks of the defendan Cal- 
cago. Rock Island & Pacific. by the de- 
ferdan Cnhicazo, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 


road, Davenport, Rock Island & North West- 
ern Railway and Rock Island Southern 
Railway in the handling of traffic to and 
ffOm the Municipal Barge Terminal at 
Rock Island; and, if defendants are wn- 
able to agree as to terms and compensa- 
tion, the Commission shall fix same as it 
may deem just and reasonable 

Terminal and Switching Charges: No 
24745.—City of Rock Island, Ill., et al. v. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
Against a charge of $3.60 per car exacted by 








the Rock Island on traffic moving between 
the Municipal Barge Terminal and points 
of interchange with connecting rail lines at 
Rock Islend on traffic originating at or de- 
livered to plent warehouses, industrie 

et r 1 by the *connectin™ lines ¥ : 

a I me time maintaining a charge of 
2.70 p car switching charge between the 
Muni al Baree Terminal and industries 


served by the defendant Rock Island as un- 
justly discriminatery in violation of section 
2 and (or) unduly prejudicial to plants, 
warehouses, industries, etc., served by con- 
necting lines, and unduly preferential of 
plants, warehouses, industries, served by the 
defendants, in violation of section 3; that 
the line haul rate (plus additional connect- 
| ing lines’ switching charges or unabsorbed 
| Portion thereof in various instances subject 


an agent or broker be revoked. 


(1) That the following automobile poli- 
cies were written in contravention of the 
“named operator basis” rule of the Manual 
of Automobile Insurance, and, further- 
more, it was found in some cases that 
claims arising out of accidents involving 
vehicles not covered in the policies were 
paid by the company. Policy Nos.: 


717621 717510 717856 717821 717570 
717658 717509 696373 719173 696122 
717770 696477 696012 696014 696046 
696106 696196 696013 696238 


(2) That improper territorial rates were 
charged on the automobile policies listed 
below: 


696299 696351 696281 696303 696304 
696200 696276 696359 696262 696297 
696334 


(3) That the load capacity of the vehicles 
insured under the following automobile 
policies were understated: 

696239, 717975, 696328, 717525. 


(4) That the risks covered under the fol- 
lowing automobile policies were improperly 
classified: 

696176, 717684, 717556, 717966, 696123, 696226. 

(5) That the rates charged on the fole 
lowing automobile policies were incore 
rectly computed: 

717921, 696427, 696141. 

(6) That alterations had been made in 
automobile policy No. 696016 resulting in 
violation of the rating provisions of the 
insurance law. 


Incorrect Endorsements 


(7) That incorrect endorsements were 
issued on automobile policy No. 717706 
for the purpose of effectuating a rate re- 
duction. 

(8) That the following automobile policies 
were written in violation of the manual 
rates: 

74401, 717607, 696362. 

(9 That the company is guilty of wilfully 
violating section 141 and 141-b in the is- 
suance of all of the aforementioned au- 
tomobile policies. 
| (10) That Albert L. Lewinson, agent on 
all of the aforementioned automobile poli- 
cies is also guilty of wilfully violating 
section 141, subdivision 8 of the insurance 
law. 

Conclusions Listed 

In view of the foregoing, I have cone 
cluded that; 
| (1) The New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass Insurance Company shall forfeit to 
the people of the State of New York the 
sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000.00), 
Further, that it be required to cancel all of 
the foregoing policies that are now in 
force. 

(2) That all licenses that may have 
been issued to Albert L. Lewison as either 





Museum of Science, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. H. 
H. Gran, of the University of Oslo, Nor- 
way; Michael Graham, M. A., naturalist of 
the British Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries; and Dr. E. E. Watson, of the 
Queen's University, Kingston, are the 
scientists conducting the studies. 


Decisions Issued in Railway Cases 


And New Complaints Placed on File 


to a minimum of $15 per car exacted and 
collected by the defendants on carload traf- 
fic moving between Moline, East Moline, 
Stlvis, Carbon Cliffs and Milan, IIll., also 
Davenport, Linwood and Betendorf, Iowa 
and the municipal barge terminal at Rock 
Island while at the same time maintaining 
switching charges of $2.70 or $6.30 per car 
between the barge terminal and lants, 
warehouses, industries, etc., in City of Rock 
Island is unduly prejudicial to plants, ware- 
houses and industries located at the points 
above named and unduly preferential of 
those located in the City of Rock Island, 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estabe 
lishment of just, reasonable, nondiscrimina- 
tory and nonprejudicial rates and cha 
for the transportation of carload traffic - 
tween the cities above named and the mu- 
nicipal barge terminal in Rock Island and 
the publication of switching rates on traf- 
fic interchanged*with the Inland Waterways 
Corp. on the same basis as those on traffic 
interchanged with all rail lines. 
Transit-Cotton. No. 24746.—Board of Come 
missioners, Lake Charles Harbor and Tere 
minel Dis.rict, Lake Charles, La., v. Alilene 
& Southern Railway. Against alleged undue 
preference of the Port of New Orleans and 
prejudice to the Port of Lake Charles, La., 
in so far as the rates to New Orleans may 


be less than those in effect to Lake Charies 
on shipments of cotton, any quantity, for 
depot delivery, export or coastwise movee 


ment prescribed on the basis under Docket 
17000, Part 3, as amended for the applicable 
distance from points or origin in Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Ask for establishment of 
rates on cotton between origin points in 
Louisiana and Arkansas to Lake Charles, 
Houston, Galveston and New Orleans and 
other points in the United States for de- 
pot delivery, .export, coastwise or through 
movement 

Billets. No. 24747.—N. C. Blanchard Come 
pany, Boyce, Tenn., v. The Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway. Against rates 
on hickory billets, carloads, from points in 
Alabama and Tennessee to Chattanooga as 
unreasonable and against a switching charge 
of $5.85 per car from Chattanooga to Boyce, 

Rosin Size. No. 24748.—Paper Makers 
Chemical Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., *. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. Against rates 
on rosin size in dry or in liquid form, im 


carloads 
Plate Glass. No. 24749.—Winona Paint & 
Glass Company, Wimona, Minn., v. Chi- 


cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Against 
a first-class rate of 48 cents per 100 pounds 
on shipments of plate glass, Minneapolis, 
interstate to Winona on minimum of 4,000 
pounds to the extent it exceeded a double 
first-class rate of 96 cents based on actual 


weight 

Strawberries. No. 24750.—Fruit Service, 
Company, Duluth, Minn., v. The Chicago, 
Rock Island Pacific Railway. Against rates 
and charges on shipments of strawberries 


to points in Minne- 
and in violation of 


: L. Olds Seed Come- 
pany, Madison, Wis., v. The Big Fork & 
International Falls Railway. Against rates 
on alfalfa seed, alsike clover seed and sweet 
clover seed, from points in Idaho, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota to 
Madison 
Trackage. No. 24752.—-M. A. Joy, Terrell, 
Tex., v. The St. Louts-San Francisco Ratlway 
Company. Against alleged refusal of the 
Frisco to construct a cut-off from its line 
to serve the industry track of com 
at Terrell. 


from Wentworth, Mo., 
sota as inapplicable 
sec 1 6 

s. No. 24751.—L 
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Selling Methods 


oe Are Restricted Development of Foreign Field Would Over-| 


come Seasonal Declines, Dr. Klein Says 


Trade Commission Orders 


Rail Equipment Firm to 
Stop Using Armour Con- 
nections to Force Sales 


The Waugh Equipment Company, rail- 
Way equipment manufacturers, has been 
Ordered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to stop using its business connections 


with employes of Armour & Company | 


ir order to sell its products to railway 
companies through promises of giving 
Armour’s freight business to the carriers 
and through threats of withdrawing such 
business from railway companies failing 
to purchase its equipment, according to 
an announcement Oct. 10 by the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission’s order listed as re- 


spondents two stockholders of the Waugh | 


Company who were former officers of the 
Armour Company, one of whom controlled 
the equipment and maintenance of cars 
belonging to the packing firm. The Com- 
mission’s statement regarding its action 
follows in full text: 

A railway equipment manufacturer's use 
of the name of Armour & Co., Chicago 
meat packers, as a means of obtaining 
business from raiiway companies, is in- 
volved in an order of the Federal Trade 
Commission to Waugh Equipment Equip- 
ment Co., which has its main office and 
plant in Depew, N. Y., and sales offices 
in. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, Anniston, Ala., and 
Montreal, Canada. 

Acquired Waugh Stock 

Several officials and employes of both 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. acquired 
stock in the Waugh concern, the former 
through an outright gift, the latter 
through exchange of this stock by Waugh 
for an assignment of a license to manu- 
facture a mechanical device. 

The Waugh company is ordered to stop 
using its business connection with em- 
ployes of Armour & Co., as a lever for 
selling draft gears and other equipment 
to railway companies, both through prom- 
ises of freight business from Armour & 
Co, and through threats of withdrawal of 
Armour & Co., traffic from railway com- 
panies failing to buy Waugh equipment. 

A draft gear is a cushioning device used 
on freight or passenger cars to provide 
free movement for taking up slack in the 
train and to serve as a shock absorber to 
protect cars and lading from damage 
often occurring in the bumping of cars 
during switching and on the road. 


Connected with the Waugh organization 


and listed as respondents in the commis- 
sion’s order are Arthur Meeker, former 
Armour vice president, and Frederick W. 
Ellis, who directed Armour & Co. freight 
traffic for 30 years, and controlled the 
equipment and maintenance of cars be- 
longing to Armour & Co. The two men 
and other Armour & Co. employes are 
stockholders in the Waugh company, 
Meeker and Ellis having been given cer- 
tain shares without cost, and purchased 
others. 

In the Summer of 1924 promoters of 
Waugh Equipment Co. gave one-third of 
their promotion stock or 1,666 shares of 
common stock to Meeker, Ellis, and an- 
other employe of Armour & Co., 666 shares 
each going to Meeker and Ellis and 334 
shares to the other man, as consideration 
for an agreement or understanding en- 
tered into between Meeker and Ellis and 
the company’s promoters. Meeker and 
Ellis promised to aid the Waugh Company 
in. such ways as obtaining hearings for 
Waugh officers or salesmen, and to exert 
their infiuence with railway company traf- 
fic officials and through them reach the 
executive, to obtain orders for Waugh 
equipment, according to findings of the 
Commission. This influence was theirs 
because of their intimate connection with 
the large volume of competitive traffic 
of Armour & Co. and its subsidiaries, 
which was controlled and directed by Ellis. 

Armour Officials and stockholders, ex- 
cept F. Edson White, president, were with- 
out knowledge of this agreement. An in- 
vestment trust created by White purchased 
in .1927 1,000 shares of Waugh promotion 
stock. 

Meeker and Ellis are ordered spcifically 
to stop cooperating with and assisting the 
Waugh Company in selling draft gears 
and other railway equipment to railway 
companies by utilizing their official posi- 
tions in Armour & Co. 

Holdings of Company 

Prior to Dec. 1, 1929, the total holdings 
in Waugh Equipment Co. of employes and 
Officials of Armour & Co., including 
Meeker, Ellis and another, was 3,749 
shares of common stock out of a total of 
7,000 shares outstanding. About Dec. 1, 
1929, Waugh Equipment Co. increased its 
outstanding capital stock to 8,666 shares, 
issuing the additional 1,666 shares to 
George A_ Hood, trustee for the heirs of 
the late G. F. Swift, generally known as 
the “Swift Estate,’ substantial owners of 
capital stock of Swift & Co., Chicago 
meat packers, in exchange for an assign- 
ment of a license to manufacture a cen- 
tering device which was owned by the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Co., a corpo- 
ration at that time engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of draft gears and which 
Was controlled by the Swift estate. Sub- 
sequent to Dec. 1, 1929, officials and em- 
ployes of Armour & Co., owned 3,749 
shares of common stock, and officials and 
employes of Swift & Co. owned 1,666 
Shares of common stock of a total out- 
standing issue of 8,666 shares of Waugh 
Equipment Co. common stock, the re- 
maining shares being principally owned 
by A. J. Pizzini, president of Waugh Equip- 
ment Co. 

Pursuant to the agreement between 
Waugh Equipment Co. and Meeker, Ellis 
and another, Meeker and Ellis succeeded 
in making substantial sales of draft gears 
manufactured by it during the years 1924 
to 1930, to such railroads as Chicago 
Northwestern; Missouri Pacific; Wabash; 
St. Louis-San Francisco railroad; Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad; Rock 
Island Lines; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; Boston & Maine; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; Lehigh Valley; New 
York Central; Erie; Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna; Chesapeake & Ohio, and Pere Mar- 
quette, as well as to American Refriger- 
ator Transit Co., jointly controlled by 
Wabash and Missouri Pacific. 


Shipping Board Defers 
‘Split Delivery’ Rates 


An extension of 30 days in the “split- 
delivery” case that has been pending since 
February has been granted by the United 
States Shipping Board, it was announced 
orally at the Board Oct. 10. 

The following additional information 
Was supplied: The extension means that 
a ruling of the Board that carload rates 
could not be chargec for less than carload 
lots will not go into effect for another 30 
days. This ruling came about because of 

. the practice of some shippers to send car- 
loac lots to be split among several con- 
signees. That is, a shipper would send one 
carload to the West coast, part of which 
would go to a consignee in Los Angeles 
oe to one in San Francisco, for 

e. 
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| Is Urged on 


Waugh Company Expansion of Export Market 


Candy Industry 


[Continued from Page 1i.] 


business since the middle of the last 
century. 
We are accustomed to think that most 


of the sensational, spectacular advances in 
productive activity have been registered 
by the makers of new and marvelous me- 
chanical devices, such as the automobile 
and the radio, but that is not always the 
case. We cannot help being astonished 
| when the cold figures show us than an in- 
dustry which really dates from the days 
|of the Pharaohs, and which makes things 
of more than 600 per cent since a period 
las recent as the year 1900. Candy sales 
'each year amount, at retail prices, to 
upward of three-quarters of a billion 
| dollars. 


We find the very earliest references to 
any kind of confectionery in Egyptian 
}manuscripts written about 2,000 B..C., in 
those bizarre hieroglyphics that were de- 
ciphered from the Rosetta Stone. 
was the basis of that first candy, often 
being combined with figs, dates, and nuts. 
|The Israelites, 
|the manna that rained down from Heaven 
in the wilderness, described it as being 
“like coriander seed—white—and the taste 
of it was like wafers made with honey.” 


Confectioners Flourished 


In Ancient Times 


There is reason to believe that at the 
gorgeous court of King Solomon the ladies 
| were as fond of “pastes” as the beauties 
of today. Perhaps their palates also were 
pleased with sugar-coated almonds—a logi- 
cally oriental product that seems to have 
formed the next step in confectionery 
making. 


Confectioners flourished in_ ancient 
Greece and Rome, and guests of Pericles 
or of Nero were offere@ sweetmeats fash- 
j|ioned out of honey, fruits, and flour paste 
as they reclined luxuriously on couches 
at their sumptuous feasts. The clever 
Greek and Roman doctors had a special 
use for sweets; when they had some espe- 
|cially bitter draft to administer, they used 


to smear the rim of the cup with some) 


extremely tasty substance, to try to fool 
the patient. 


physicians and apothecaries—striving to 


|tioners of the art of making sweetmeats. 


The Arabs and other Moslems, even in 
|the early days of their great epoch, were 
/insatiable, lovers of what we would call 
candies. The Turkish paste of today has 
a long line of ancestors. One of the 
Moslem historians tells of being at a cele- 
bration of the splendid “Ramadan” feast 
in northern Africa in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury—and he describes how the Sultan's 
table was decorated with sweetmeats made 
of almonds and powdered sugar, and 
moulded into the shapes of orange trees 
and statues. For this gala occasion, the 
royal kitchen doubtless had to recruit a 
sculptor, though the modern American 
hostess, by virtue of our remarkable 
candy-moulding machinery, may get 
equally artistic “sweetmeats” from the 
nearest candy store. 


Martha Washington 
Bought English Candy 


In the early years of our own country 
the candy industry had no place. A shop- 
ping list made out by Martha Washing- 


ton (and recently brought to light) calls | 


for two kinds of candy, along with various 
perfumes and brocades, to be procured 
for her in England—indicating that a lo- 


cal supply was either nonexistent or un- | 


satisfactory at that time. 


factories in Philadelphia and probably an 
equal number in New York, with three 
firms in Boston and a like number in 
Baltimore. Quite a contrast to the 2,000 
candy manufacturers in this country to- 
day! 


ingredients from many distant lands. The 
story of a pound package of candy would 


read like a chapter out of Marco Polo's} 


travels. It is inextricably linked up with 
numerous other industries. 


| these is the sugar industry. 


| Modern manufactured candy is approxi- 


|mately 50 per cent sugar. Nearly 500,000 
|tons of sugar are used by our American 
candy manufacturers every year. I am 


|sorry that I have not time to tell you) 


{something of the romantic history of 
| Sugar—how the soldiers of Alexander the 
| Great brought back from India large quan- 
| tities of the “Sweet Sticks of the East”; 
how, much later, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a Venetian developed the most suc- 
cessful method of refining, and the Queen 


| City of the Adriatic became the “Sugar | 


Capital of Europe”; how, subsequently, the 


favorable climate and deep, rich soil made | 


Cuba the “World’s Sugar Bowl”; and how 


| the cane and beet-sugar industries have | 
risen to prominence in our own country. | 


|World Commerce 


Gathers Ingredients 


; Consider the ingredients, aside from 
| sugar, which go into the making of mod- 
}ern candies. 


| See more clearly why a pound of candy | 


}may cost you anywhere from 60 cents to 
| $2 even when sugar is down to 5 cents a 
pound. Such a study really 
a little lesson in world commerce. 
cocoa beans from which the chocolate 
coatings are derived come partly from 
the Caribbean 
but mainly from the far-off Gold Coast 
of Africa. 
| One of the great trade romances is this 
rise of the chocolate business. j 
years ago it was so small an industry that 
the African Gold Coast, which now pro- 
| duces nearly half the world’s supply of 
| cocoa, exported only $20 worth of it, while 
last year that same territory sent out 
nearly $50,000,000 worth of the raw ma- 
terial—the bulk of it going into candy. 
This cocoa-bean industry on the Gold 


, Coast of West Africa has become so ex-| 


tremely important to our manufacturers 


of chocolate products and confectionery | 


; that, at the request of those interests, an 
| American trade commissioner was estab- 
lished at Accra (the main port) by our 
Department of Commerce, and he sends 
}in much valuable informations about con- 
| ditions. 


| American Products Used 


| , . . 
In Vast Quantities 

The nuts for candy-centers are brought 
|from California or our southern States, 
|from Spain, Italy, France, Brazil. The 
once fabulous domain of the Moslem 
Celiphs and Eultsins—Persia, Arabia, 
Turkey, Tunisia, and Morocco— 


Algeria, 
furnish the figs and dates. Pineapple cen- 


ters are supplied by Hawaii, Porio Rico, | 
or Singagore, while the succulent cherry | 


for the chocolate-coated maraschinos 
comes from France. The British West 
Indies furnish most of the coconuts. And 
our candy industry uses, also, honey from 
Cuba—gum arabic (for gum drops and 


to be eaten, has chalked up an increase} 


Honey | 


fired with gratitude for} 


| son, 


| perature, 
|chinery to wash the air for their estab- 


In fact, until the beginning | 
jof the Nineteenth Century, it was the | 


'is really new. 


| soldiers. 
Along about 1816 there were 20 candy | 


Chief among | 


You will be able, then, to} 


|marshmallow candies) from the bark of 
|the acacia trees of Egypt--egg albumen 
| from China—vanilla extract from vanilla 
beans that come from Mexico or from 
the Island of Reunion far off in the In- 
| dian Ocean. 


From our own American dairies come 
milk and butter in enormous quantities. 
It is amazing to learn that the milk used 
by makers 
alone totaled 286,000,000 pounds 
1930. And a single Chicago candy manu- 
facturer uses 240,000 fresh eggs every day 
in his plant. 
Belt are benefited through the candy in- 


dustry’s purchase of millions of dollars’ | 
worth of corn syrup, or glucose, annually. | 


|And vast quantities of American peanuts 
also are used by this industry—nearly 
170,000,000 pounds in the course of a year, 
costing more than $13,000,000. 


Surely, we are not only dealing here | 


with an industry that fascinates us by its 
unique ramificagions—we are considering 
an activity of very genuine economic im- 
portance, one that helps (in its modest 
fashion) to support the structure of our 
business. 

The machinery used in making candy 
is expensive; and for this there is a rea- 
because to the lay mind the ma- 
chinery appears to be remarkably “intel- 
ligent.” Take, for instance, the electric 
“enrober,” as it is called, which puts the 
chocolate coating on candies. 
is gigantic, but it has a deft, sure touch 
as it receives the centers, 


side, brushes them smooth, and passes 
them along to the drying room. Factories, 
of course, must be kept at proper tem- 
so candy-makers have ma- 


lishments and to control the temperature 
exactly. Laboratories must be main- 


|tained to test the purity of the various 


materials used. 


The purity and wholesomeness of mod- 
ern American candy is a striking exam- 
ple of the high ethical standards which 
dominate so many of our industries to- 
day. And the labor situation in the 
candy industry seems exceptionally satis- 
factory. One gets a very pleasant im- 
pression watching the employes in crisp 


f | white uniforms in those air-cooled rooms, 
conceal the repellant taste of their con- 
coctions—who were the principal practi- | 


dipping or packing candies in a truly 
spotless plant. Here is an impressive 
fact: wages in the candy industry have, 
in general, increased about 100 per cent 
as compared with the pre-war period. 


Young Industry 
Has Grown Rapidly 


has been the setting for many careers 
of an appealing type. It abounds in suc- 
cess stories true to the old-time formula 
of “poverty-to-riches” that was popular- 
ized by Horatio Alger. 
concerted efforts have brought the candy 
industry to its present enviable status 
among American businesses. 
compelled to overcome obstacles and com- 
bat prejudices, and has been largely suc- 
cessful in doing so. 


We, as a people, spend energy like a 
Niagara that can never be drained. The 
conception of candy as a source of energy 
Once, candy was abhorred 
hy athletic coaches. But Gertrude Ederle, 


| according to reports, was handed concen- 


trated sweets from a tug as she swam 
the icy waters of the English Channel. 
Rarely does an aviator hop off for a daring 
flight without including candy in his 
carefully apportioned rations. In the World 
War, candy was supplied regularly to our 
Down in the bleak, white wilder- 
nes of Antarctica, Admiral Byrd and his 
men valued their store of candy so highly 
that they used it as currency. 


The candy bar—an innovation of the 
business introduced in the current century 
—has done much to fit candy into the 


today. It is easy to carry and represents 
@ small unit purchase. More recent still, 
and also reflective of current tendencies, 
is the return of penny candy. This has 
been hailed with joy by columnists who 
wax sentimental about the general store 
and the candy carefully chosen with penny 
in hand, on Ieng-ago birthdays. It has 
another significance—the return to use- 


economic scheme. 


There is a big seasonal factor in candy 
merchandising. When the weather is ex- 
tremely hot we witness inevitably a cer- 
tain decline in the sales of this commod- 
ity. And that is where one vital phase 
of export business comes in. 
siderable quantities of candy to foreign 
countries, but I feel that this export ef- 


energetic than it is, with particular re- 
gard for the seasonal element. 
when we are having our hot, 
weather in the United States the coun- 
tries south of the equator—such as Ar- 


rica—are experiencing their Winter—the 
seasons being reversed. 


Urges Extra Efforts 


For Export Trade 
So when the candy trade slackens here 





constitutes | 
The 


area, Ecuador and Brazil, | 


Forty | 


on account of the heat it should be boom- 
ing down in the regions under the South- 
}ern Cross, and extra effort to secure or- 
ders for shipment at that time-will amply 
repay our candy manufacturers and ex- 
port houses. Many of them, of course, 
are thoroughly aware of that fact and 
are acting vigorously in 
with it. 

When we look at the figures for per 
capita consumption of candy in the vari- 


| ter some interesting facts, which pique our 
curiosity and are not easily explained. 


What State ranks first in candy consump- | 


tion per perscn? It is Utah—which took 
|more than 17 pounds per capita in 1930. 
Pennsylvania is second and Maine third, 
;each of those States consuming, on an 
average, more than 16 pounds per person. 

The State taking the least candy per 
capita is Mississippi, with only 5.6 pounds 
for 1930. Why this great variation? I 
imagine it would take a good deal of re- 
search and cogitation by psychologists and 
sociologists (and maybe meteorologists), 
as well as plain business men, to work out 
a true and adequate answer. Anyhow, 
these are the indisputable facts—whatever 
the reason may be. 


American candy manufacturers design 
their product to fit public requirements, 
and they appreciate the value of novelty 
j}and change. They are, in general, good 
merchandisers. And I think they are 
much better merchandisers now than they 
ever have keen in the past because of the 
recent concerted, cooperative “drive” by 
the industry and the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, working hand in 
hand, to ascertain the precise facts about 


ance production and sales on the basis of 
detailed knowledge of markets and meth- 
ods. Ample evidence is available to show 
that the industry has profited tremen- 
‘dously-by these efforts. rasee 


coats them, | 
quickly flips them over to coat the under | 


We sell con- | 


fort might well be even more brisk and | 


Because, | 
Summer | 


gentina, Chile, Australia, and South Af-| 


|ported at lower milreis rates. 


Rites Survey ‘\ Wholesale and Retail Business 


License Renewal 


Of Conditions in proves in Various Localities Wj]] Be Granted 


Department of Commerce 

Reviews Developments in 

| Canada and Countries of 
| Latin America 

Business and industrial 

among nations of the Western Hemi- 


sphere are surveyed in the weekly review 
of world trade just issued by the Depart- 


of milk-chocolate products| ment of Commerce. The survey is founded 


during} on reports from foreign attaches of the 
Department. 


The section dealing with 
nations of the Western Hemisphere fol- 


The farmers in our Corn! lows in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina.—General business during the 
week ended Oct. 2 continued dull. Imports 
were slightly below the average of the past 
few weeks. Forward chartcring was fairly 
| heavy considering that the heavy cereal 
export movement does not begin until 
|early in the year. The liabilities of com- 
| mercial houses which failed in September 
amounted to 30,000,000 paper pesos, as 
compared with 11,400,000 paper pesos dur- 

ing the corresponding month of 1930. The 

| gold in the Conversion Office amounts to 
279,700,000 gold pesos and in the Argentine 
legations to 10,300,000 gold pesos. The 
private railways have submitted a state- 
ment of their finances to the Government 
jand a joint petition asking authority to 
reduce wages. 


In size it} 


Brazil 
Brazil—The exchange situation in 
Brazil continues to restrict importing. A| 
decree has been promulgated centralizing | 
exchange transactions in the Bank of| 
Brazil to furnish cover to other banks. 
Banks continue to quote 15 milreis 800 


|reis and 16 milreis and 100 reis for pur- 


chase and sale of dollars, respectively, 
though much unauthorized trading is re- 
A regula- 
tion was issued Oct. 2 modifying the ex- 
change decree to permit banks to buy and 
sell up to $5,000. Coffee shipments from 
Santos and Rio de Janeiro are heavy. 


Canada 


Canada.—Business generally is ex-| 
tremely unsettled as a result of fluctua- 
tions in Canadian exchange and the vari- 
ous import regulations issued during the 
week ended Oct. 2. In the case of im- 
ports from Great Britain of a class or) 
kind made in Canada, application of a 
dumping duty has been ordered, equaliz- 
ing the discount on sterling unless the 
goods are paid for at the par rate in Ca- 
nadian dollars. Currency certificates have 





been required on imports from the United 


7 - | States from Sept. 28. Anthracite coal has 
This young industry, in its rapid growth, | 


been specifically exempted from the pro- 
visions of dumping legislation. The Board 


‘of Railway Commissioners at Ottawa has} 


It has been | 


| 


|outlook there 


| exacting, high-pressure scheme of things | 
Candy—even American candy—is in re-| 
ality a world product, drawing its varied 


fulness of even the lowly penny in our) 


fixed a surcharge on international freight 
shipments of 10 per cent and on interna- 


Strenuous and | tional passenger tickets of 16 per cent, 


to apply during the first two weeks of 
October to compensate for the exchange 
depreciation. 


The revival of gold mining interest in 
British Columbia is the outstanding de- 
velopment in that province but the trade 
is practically unchanged. | 
Dairy machinery, stock feeding equipment 
and small crop tools are the most active 
items in a generally dull market in On- 
tario. Wholesale hardware bookings in 
that province are smaller than usual and | 
shoe factories are purchasing all mate- 
rials in small amounts. Their low inven- 
tories require frequent replacements. 
Rubber goods manufacturers appear to} 
be weathering the dull times in satis-| 
factory shape. Seasonal slackness is af- 
fecting new car sales. A billboard radio 
and newspaper campaign has been started 
in the Prairie Provinces to encourage 
buying. Rains continue to hinder har- 
vesting operations but are improving the | 
general economic position in drought 
areas. 


Staple lines of groceries and canned 
goods are selling well in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec but inventories are 
generally low. Paint sales compare fa- 
vorably with last year and the demand 
for heavy chemicals is well maintained.| 
Because of heavy millyard stocks of lum- 
ber, a substantially lower cut is anticipated 
in New Brunswick this Winter. The posi- | 
tion of the newsprint industry is reported | 
to have improved. Inquiries for machine | 
tools and machinery supplies are much} 
more numerous. 

Chile | 


| 
Chile——As Congress adjourned without | 
considering the bill to increase duties and) 
othc’ important legislation, an extraordi- 
nary session has been called | 
these problems together with the 1932) 
budget. The maintenance of exchange 
continues to be the major problem con- |! 
fronting the Chilean government. The 
exchange control committee has steadily 
reduced the outflow of foreign exchange 
and ha. practically balanced the exchange 
movement, notwithstanding the heavy de- 
mands for exchange encountered by the 
board during its first few weeks of exist- 
ence. 


In view of the fact that imports during 
the past three months have been below} 
exports, that Chilean residents abroad 
have been returning or reducing their 
| withdrawals from Chile, that the outward 
movement of timid capital has been stop- 


° 


to study} 





ous States of our own country we encoun- | 


candy distribution and, above all, to bal- | 


|} ped, and that the government is not re- 
mitting its services on foreign loans in 
| foreign currencies, it is locally expected 
that the commission will be able to main- 
tain exchange unless the government de- 


accordance clares the incontrovertibility of the peso 


| by law, a step which appears to be a se- 
rious possibility 

| Commercial banks have reported in- 
|creased deposits, the increase being at- 
| tributed to the growing difficulty of se- 
|curing foreign exchange and the timidity 
|of capital to seek new investments. / The 


per cent late in August. 


| 
| 


developments 


| charitable institutions. 


| stores 


| from 


| a& 


central bank reduced its discount rates 1| 
The banks are | 


|not increasing their credit allowances, but | 
are continuing to exert pressure to re-| 


duce outstanding obligations. Forced liq- 
| uidation of many reliable firms, which are 
considerably overextended, has only been 
prevented by the granting of limited pe- 
riod of partial payments. 
The survey of conditions in olner 
countries will be printed in the issue 
of Oct. 13. 


Air Lines Expand Passenger Traffic 
And Double Express Volume in Mon th 


Western Nations Employment Conditions in Most Cities Little 


Changed, Says Relief Committee 


E 


XPANSION in wholesale and retail trade with few important changes in the 


employment situation were shown in the weekly review of cities just made 
public by the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. 


The reports, re- 


ceived from district offices of the Department of Commerce, were published in part 
in the issues of Oct. 9 and 10, and conclude in full text: 


+ 


| cago during the week ended Sept. 26 reports 


Mobile, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala.: Final figures on the unemploy- 
ment survey which has just been completed 
in Mobile show total registrations of 2,895, 
of which 872 are white and 2,023 colored. The 
week beginning Oct. 5 has been designated / 
as food conservation week under auspices of | 
the Woman's Club when donations of canned 
food will be received and stored for distri- 
bution to the needy. Able-bodied men apply- 
ing for this help will ge required to work out, 
orders of groceries at orphanages and other 


The Family Welfare Bureau reports a slight 
improvement in unemployment conditions due 
to the number of made jobs, such as car- 
penter work, painting, etc. The Coastal Pe- 
troluem Company has started work on a new} 
refinery with about 17 men employed on the 
construction of a_ section which will cost 
approximately $80,000. As work progresses, ad- | 
ditional help will be needed on the plant, 
the entire cost of which is about $200,000. 
Building permits for the City of Mobile for 
September were approximately $162,000 as 
against $70,000 in the same month of last 
year. Shrimping activity is holding up and} 
cotton picking in other portions of southern 
Alabama is giving work to farm laborers. 


Memphis 


Memphis: Cooler weather has resulted in 
improved business for the local retail trade 
Three of the leading Memphis department 
had special sales advertised Sept. 28 
and reported the biggest day’s business of 
the year based on unit sales. One of them 
reported a 25 per cent increase in sales com- 
pared with the corresponding date last year, 
while another stated that it had the largest 
crowd in its history, with one possible excep- 
tion. The sales managers of other cities in 
our territory are also more optimistic regard- 
ing Fall business and this has been reflected | 
in the increased advertising space in the 
newspapers. 

From the industrial standpoint very little 
change can be noted in Memphis from last | 
week except that one of the automobile body 
plants increased its force 700 this week, and 
more are expected to be added next week, if 
conditions warrant. Th usual working force 
of this concern is about 1,850 men. The local} 
Ford assembly plant is working one day each 
week with 825 employes. 


The Municipal Employment Agency and the 
Veterans’ Branch of the Department of Labor 
reports no change from last week. J. Cohen, 
editor of the “Labor Review,” reports some 
improvement among union labor and states 
that 50 carpenters were added this week on 
the waterworks project, city viaduct and gov- 
ernment engineering building across the river 
from Memphis. 


The largest spot sale of cotton during Sep- 
tember, consisting of 13,440 bales, was recorded 
Sept. 29, by the Memphis Cotton Exchange, 
according to the local secretary. He further 
stated that receipts thus far were a little off 
last season due to the lateness of the 
crop, but from now on cotton would be mov- 
ing more rapidly. Cook & Company, one of 
the largest cotton firms and exporters in Mem- 
phis, closed a deal last week to purchase $1,- 
000,000 worth of cotton (30,000 to 40,000 bales) 
for the Cudahy Packing Company. 

The cotton is to be purchased in the States 
west of the Alabama-Mississippi line, includ- 
ing Tennessee, southeast Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 
The Cudahy plan is to apply 10 per cent of 
all money derived from the sales of the com- 
pany toward the purchase of cotton through- 
out the South, and purchases are to continue 
until Jan. 1. A planter from Caruthersville, 
Mo., endeavored to obtain locally 500 cotton 
pickers, offering to pay 50 cents per 100 for} 
picking, but could not obtain a sufficient 
number of pickers at that price. 


Lieut. Richard Lee, Army Engineers Office 
of the Memphis district, reports’ that more} 
than 8,000 employes are engaged in flood con- 
trol and navigation operations in the Mem- 
phis Engineer District, bounded by Cairo, 
Ill., on the north and the mouth of White 
River on the south. The pay rolls of the 
government and the contractors combined dur- 
ing August amounted to $650,000 of the total 
expenditures of $1,422,000. Expenditures in 
September, through the 24th, were $1,691,- 
000. Since Jan. 1, a total of $10,262,000 has 
been spent by the Memphis district, most of 
which was spent for levees and revetment 
work. Between now and June 30, 1932, about 
$11,000,000 is to be spent on flood control work. 
With weather and river conditions favorable 
at present for flood control work, operations 


|}are going forward at the rate of almost $75,- 


000 daily. 

Conditions in Mississippi have also improved 
since the last report,’ but there seems to be 
shortage of cotton pickers, due largely to 
the low price, offered for such labor. 


Arkansas Cities 


Arkansas Cities: Lester Ford, manager of 
the “Mississippi Valley Contractor,” reports 
the following construction projects for Ar- 
kansas: Booneville is to reconstruct the ware- 
house recently destroyed by fire—cost not 
stated. In Little Rock work was started on 
Sept. 21 on the new post office and court- 
house which will cost $802,600; two private 
residences, costing $4,000 each are to be built 
and an airplant hangar—cost not stated. In 
Paragould, work is to start soon on the con- 
struction of a hardwood mill; and in Fay- 
etteville a new office building is to be erected. 


Louisville 


Louisville: The Louisville branch of the 
Federal reserve bank reports for the week 
ended Saturday, Sept. 26, debits to individ- 


| ual accounts amounting to $27,536,620 as com- 


pared with $33,293,171 of the previous week 
and $43,947,552 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. The Ohio Valley Shippers Ad- 
visory Board estimates that car loadings in 
this district during the fourth quarter will 
be about 9 per cent under the total of 774,212 
loaded in the same period of 1930. 


Contracts totaling $117,756 for the grading 
and draining of 25.7 miles of road were 
awarded last week by the Kentucky State 
Highway Commission. Construction contract 


| awards for Kentucky, reported by the Build- 
ers’ Exchange of Louisville, amount to $138,000. 


The Family Service Organization of the 


| Louisville Community Chest reports that dur- 


ing the week ended Sept. 26, 54 new fam- 
ilies requested help, of which 34 did so be- 
cause of unemployment. During the corre- 
sponding week in August, 38 new families 
requested aid, of which 17 did so because of 
unemployment. At a special meeting yester- 
day of the Louisville Board of Aldermen, $7,500 
was voted the Family Service Organization, 


* 
Detroit 

Detroit: A survey by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce reveals that industrial activity in 
September was generally lower than in August, 
although at least one large automobile plant 
picked up perceptibly. Die and pattern shops 
are much more active than in August and, 
in fact, some reported September as one of 
the best months in history. October busi- 
ness is expected to be on a par with Sep- 
tember, but present data afford little indi- 
cation of improvement. 


Chicago 
Chicago: According 
ciation of Commerce, 


velopments 
week. 


to the Chicago Asso- 
there were no new de- 
in the manufacturing field last 
Entrance of one of Chicago's largest 
mail order firms,into the wholesale lumber 
field attracted some attention Only two 
projects in the building construction indus- 
try of any importance were announced last 
week involving a total cost of $625,009. Whole- 
sale and retail sales, particularly in wearing 
apparel and other textile products, showed an 
upward trend last week, seemingly due to the 
first pre-Winter cold snap in the Middle West. 
The Illinois Free Employment Office in Chi- 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


are available. However, bas 
report for the last : months 


endar year 1930, the monthly 


d upon the 
of the cal- 
average for 


Number of reporting companies 
Number of operating companies .... 
Passengers carried 
Express (pounds) 
Miles flown 
‘Passenger miles flown . 


carried 


opproximaiciy 
tiown per 
tabulation 
Branch’'s 


31.009 and the average miles 

menth wes about 2.890.000. A 
of the figures obiaincd in the 
study follows: 


me 


July 
33 
42 
47,756 
72,208 
- 3,559,147 


August 
34 
42 
56,517 
133,296 
4,041,143 
11,389,148 


Total 


102,850 
205,504 
7,600,290 
20,977,697 


| agricultural activity. 


| uted to market 


jice available for the fourth 





663 jobs filled and 2,296 applications received, 
according to John Keane, General Superin- 
tendent. Of the total placed in employment 
209 were men and 454 women. 


Minneapolis 


- Minneapolis: Favorable weather during the 
past week has been an important factor in 
stimulating retail and wholesale trade and per- 
mitted considerable outdoor work, including 
However, there has been 
no great change in the general business or 
unemployment situation. 
The Minneapolis City Council adopted a 
resolution authorizing the issuance of $400,- 
000 in bonds to finance sewer work in 1932, 


St. Paul 


St. Paul: The first meeting of the Citywide 
Employment Committee of St. Paul, headed 
by Mayor Bundlie, met during the past week 
at which time plans were suggested for cre- 
ating new jobs, for dividing existing employ- 
ment among more workers, and for meeting 
relief problems where no work can be given. 
Representatives of business, industry, labor, 


} government, relief agencies and other organ- 


izations took part in the session and a com- 
prehensive program was outlined. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis: The review 
serve Bank of this city 
Situation as follows: “Unusually hot weather 
during the first three weeks of September 
militated against the movement of many lines 
of merchandise and interfered with plans for 
the resumption of operations at numerous 
manufacturing plants, with the result that 
signs of betterment in business which ordi- 
narily appear at this time were less in evi- 
dence than in former years.” R. G. Dun's 
local report on trade is as follows: “A slight 
improvement in shoes and men’s wear con- 


of 


the Federal Re- 
reports on the local 


tinues, but in other lines there has not been| 


any noted change.” During the week end- 
ing Sept. 26, revenue freight cars loaded by 
four railroads entering St. Louis were 71,790 
an increase of 104 over the previous week 
and a decrease of 22.407 from the same week 
last year. 


The Citizens Committee on Employment re- 
ports 1,653 applicants for position for the 
month of September with~311 temporary and 
156 permanent placements. A ball game for 
the benefit of the Unemployment Relief Fund 
last week netted $30,250. The Mayor of St 
Louis recommended a $23,000,000 bond issue 
to complete present city construction proj- 
ects; however, before becoming effective, this 
would require submission to the voters. The 
East St. Louis Community Cannery during the 
first month of its operation processed 12,000 
cans of surplus fruits and vegetables for 
Winter relief. This work was done by an 
average of 51 unemployed persons daily, re- 
ceiving payment in kind. Expenses of sugar, 
fuel, cans, and lunches were about 4.5 cents 
per can. S. W. Straus and Co. reports the 
total building permits issued in Missouri dur- 
ing August as $1,560,648. 


> Ye 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo.: The Kansas City Em- 
ployment Commission reports for the week 
ending Sept. 29 as follows: Applications for 
jobs 88, placements 110, permanent place- 
ments 51. Development of a new _ project 
by the Butler Manufacturing Compfiny will 
result in the employment of about 100 addi- 
tional factory workers The Corn Products 
Refining Co., is resuming a 6-day week be- 
cause of the approaching canning season, 
which action will increase the income of 500 
employes The Los Angeles Soap Co., will 
employ 25 persons in its new branch sales 
office. 


Dallas 


Dallas: The Manager of the 
ployment Bureau states that 


Veterans’ 
a definite 


Em- 
im- 


provement in placements has been noted dur-| 


ing the last two months, with September bet- 
ter than August. The United States Em- 
ployment Bureau reports sending 


mostly families. The Shippers’ Advisory 
Board of the Railway Association issued their 
usual forecast of 
lowing incr es for the fourth quarter as 
compared h the fourth quarter of last year: 
Cotton, 25 per cent; grain products, 8 per 
cent; and grain, hay, etc., 6 per cent. De- 
creases ranging between 10 and 40 per cent 
are forecast for 13 clessifications and no 
change is anticipated for 11 other commod- 
ities. 


Houston 
Houston: The Houston Community Chest is 


| asking for $600,000 this year which represents 


a 15 per cent increase over last year, but this 
amount is expected to finance all emergency 
relief activities and take care of the budget 
requirements of all regular agencies supported 
by the Chest According to a general plan 
all unemployed in Houston will be required 
to register on or about Oct. 1, securing a card 
at the City’s Unemployment Bureau which will 
show the status of their case. Transients, or 
those who have lived in Houston less than 
one month, will be required to work for their 
meals and lodging, the work to be paid for 
in scrip at the rate of 25 cents an hour 

This scrip may be exchanged for food and 
a place to sleep. Transients will be registered 
at the Travelers Aid Bureau. A commissary 


| will be maintained for supplying unemployed 


Houstonians with food whicn will be issued 
either upon a gift or credit basis. Those de- 
siring supplies on credit will sign noninterest 
bearing notes payable when the recipients of 
goods are able. 

City work on the site of the new Southern 
Pacific station is expected to be completed 
soon and actual work will be started on the 
$3,500,000 structure during the month of De- 
cember. 

Galveston: A local telephone official reports 
that business conditions in Galveston are the 
best in the State, based on telephone receipts 
The lecal tax collector reports that more 
pleasure cars were registered in Galveston 
County during the present year up to Sept 
15 than in the entire year 1930 A large 
petroleum company has purchased a tract of 
280 acres at Texas City with pipeline rights 
at the waterfront and it is believed that this 
acquisition is for the purpose of building a 
large refinery. Local building traces unions 
have adopted a five-day week plan. 


Denver 
of the Central West- 
ern Shippers Advisory Board at Caoeyenne on 
Sept. 29 made available the following infor 
mation regarding car loadings The forec 
total*for the regio for the fourth quarter 
of this year is esti dad at 10 per cent } 
than the previous qu *. A 20 per cent 
crease in range stoc and m movement 
is expected for the whole tenth ! on. S 
crop loadings in Colorado are 
fall off 15 per cent with an expected 9 
cent decrease in grain and 
for the region 
The decrease 


Denver: The meeting 


i 
n- 


gar 
1 10 
per 


coal moveinent 


“pected 


for the whole region is attril 
and drought conditions. All 
railroads reported a decrease in revenues for 
the third quarter with a surplus of power 
and cars, and an improvement of rapid serv- 
quarter freight 
movement. Winter range conditions in west- 
ern Wyoming and parts of Utah and Idaho 
are reported as extremely unfavorable. Thi 
will necessitate a great movement of range 
stock, including cattle and sheep, to other 
feding grounds in the West 
A newspaper survey indicates that the 
Colorado beet crop is worth $13,090,000 
Great Western Sugar Co. has increased its 
pay roll from approximately 1,500 perma- 
nent emploves to between 5,000 and 6,000 for 
the sugar campaign period now starting 
Opposition to the $4,000,000 sanitary project 
for the Park Hill District of Denver has been 
removed, and the construction, giving work 
to about 900 men, will start around Jan. 1. 
Work will also start about Jan. 1 on construc- 
tion for the Santa Fe Railroad between Boise 
City, Okla., and Las Animas, Colo. Local 
newspapers indicated that the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad will require $9,- 
991,627 for expenditures incident to the con- 
struction of the Dotsero cut-off, and some de- 
y may occur on the actual construction 
1s for the new $300,000 Denver 1 
ry will 1 2 by 2 I 


= 


The 


Jni- 
tr 


their asistancs 


s of the Denver 
will donate one day 


veachers have pledged 
more than 800 member: 
and fire departments 

pay per month for five consecutive months 
The organization of Community Chest cam- 
paign workers has announced & campaign for 
Nov. 12 to 23. 


(Summaries oj conditions in other 
cities will be printed in the issue of 
Oct, 13.) 


polic 


approxi- | 
mately 2,000 workers to cotton fields recently, | 


carloading showing the fol-| 


To Station KWKH 


Radio Commission States 
Louisiana Station Has 
Complied With Rules and 
Will Receive Permit 


Station KWKH, operated by the Hello 
World Broadcasting Company at Shreve- 
port, La., and controlled by William K. 
Henderson was assured of renewal of its 
license for the coming six months, when 
the Federal Radio Commission agreed to 
grant the station’s request, the Commis- 
sion announced Oct. ,10. 

The station’s application for renewal of 
license was originally set for hearing be- 
fore the Commission, because of a time- 


| sharing dispute and violation of two Com- 
|mission orders. The time disagreement 
has been settled, it was said at the Com- 
mission, and the station has complied 
with regulations, so the new license will 
be issued. 


Commission Decisions 


Other decisions of the Commission 


follow: 


Applications granted: 

KXL, KXL Broadcasters, 
granted construction permit 
transmitter. 

WBHS, Hutchens Company, Huntsville, Ala., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to March 3, 1932. 

WEEI, The Edison Electric Illum. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting 
Service, Inc., Providence, R. I., granted au- 
thority to measure power of station by di- 
rect measurement of / 


r antenna input. 
WKJC, Kirk Johnson & Co., Lancaster, 


Pa., granted consent to voluntary assignment 
fs license to Lancaster Broadcasting Service, 
nc. 

WSAR, Doughty & Welch Electric Co., Fall 
River, Mass., granted license covering changes 
in equipment. 1,450 kc., 250 w., unlimited 


time. 
Co. 


Portland, 
to install 


Oreg., 
new 


WHAS, The Courier-Journal and The 
eee Times Co., Louisville, Ky., granted 
license covering changes in equipment; 
ke., 10 kw., unlimited time. ie se 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga., granted license covering changes 
in equipment and moving of transmitter 
a 890 kc., 250 w., 500 w. LS., unlimited 
ime. 

WTAD, Illinois Stock Medicine Broadcast- 
ing Corp., Quincy, Ill., granted modification 
of license to change name to Illinois Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

WCAX, Burlington Daily News, Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vt., granted extension of completion 
date of construction permit to Nov. 7, 1931, 

KWCR, Harry F. Paar, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
granted voluntary assignment of license to 
Cedar Rapids Broadcast Company. (This ap+ 
plication was designated for hearing on Oct, 
6, reconsidered and granted.) 

_KVP, City of Dallas, Tex., granted construce 
tion permit (police) for new phone equip- 
ment, 1,712 ke., 150 w. 

W3XT, American Tel. & Tel. Co 
ville, N. ; anted modification 
(special mental), for 
quency : 

WI1XD, Subrr e Signal Co., Boston, Mass. 
granted expe 1 license. 

W9FHM, O. F. Heslar, Indianapolis, Ind., 
granted permission to continue operation of 
amateur station in interest of Naval Reserve 
Communication System 

WGEE, All Southern 
Charlotte, N. C.. granted 
airport transmitter 
inclusive, 278 ke 
any or all aircraft 

KHVHS, Continental Oil Company, NC-430- 
| H, granted license, 3,106 ke., 15 w. | 


, Lawrence- 
of license 
additional fre- 


Aircraft Pageant, 
authority to erect 
for use Oct. 8 to 11, 
10 w., to communicate with 


| Set for hearing: 
| New, Boston-Herald Corp.. Bose 
ton. Mass., requests construction permit 1l,- 
500 ke., 100 w., unlimited time 
WNAT Broadcasting Co., Natchez, Miss., re- 
quests construction permit 1,3 y 
share with KRMD. > a ee 
WTAD, The Illinois Stock Medicine Broad- 
casting Corp., Quincy, IIl., requests construc- 
tion permit to move transmitter and studio 
to 234 Collinsville Avenue, East St. Louis, Il, 
KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcast Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, requests modification of 
license to change hours of operation from 
sharing with KFJY to sharing with KFGQ 
only. (This application was designated for 
hearing Oct. 6.) 
Radiomarine 


Traveler, 


Corp. of America, requests 
licenses for additional service (public point- 
to-point) for stations WGO. Chicago, wcy, 
wf oe Ohio, WRL, Duluth, WBL, Buffalo, 
I ; 

KFXR, Exchange Avenue 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 
for hearing. 

Applications dismissed: 

The following applications 
at uest of applicants 
WMT, Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, modification of license, 600 ke., 500 wv. 
unlimited time ™ 

WGBS, General Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York City, modification of license. 930 
i = w. Hours not used by WAAT on 


Hocnschild, Kohn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., construction permit 2,850-2,950 kc., 500 
w., unlimited time 


WGR, Buffalo, Broadcasting Corp., Buffalo, 


N. Y., motion to terminate authority to use 


additional experimental power in re WKRC, 
Inc., Cincinnati. 


Baptist Cruhch, 
renewal of license set 


were dismissed 
. 


Applications denied: 

_The following applications heretofore de- 
Signated for hearing were denied by default 

: applicants failed to enter their ap- 
pearance within the time allowed: 

? aveler Mfg. Corp. of Ill.. St. Louis, Mo., 
construction permit 2,300-2,500, 1,750-2,000 kc., 


500 v. 
Crosley Radio Corp.. 
struction permit 
Faston Coil 
construction 
ke., 500 w 
National Co., 
tion permit 


Cincinnati 
2,100-2.200 kc., 

Co Inc New 

permit 2,750-2,850, 


Ohio, 
1 kw. 

York City, 
43.000-46,000 


cone 


Inc., Malden, Mass., 
2.100-2.200 ke., 150 w. 
; gg ome Commercial Appeal, Inc Bart- 
lett. Tenn., constructio -2 
cant Gee th n permit 2,850-2,950, 
WMAQ, Inc., Addison Township, I1l., 
, 500 w. 


construce 


con- 
struction permit 5,900 or 6,040 kc 


Action on examiners’ reports: 


Missouri Broadcasting Corp., St. Louis, Mo 
denied modification of license requesting un- 
limited time instead of time-sharing with 
WMAY and KFWFP, reversing Examiner Pratt 

WCLO Radio Corp., Janesville, Wis., denied 
constvuction permit to increase power to 100 

7 LS., sustaining Examiner Hyde 
1 Nebraska Broadcasting " Corp . 
Nebr., granted construction permit 
ve station from Ravenna to Kearney, 
and change apparatus to secure 100 


cent medulation, sustaining Examiner 

Hyde. 
Standard Oil Co 

f., granted 

ication for 

500 and 

sustaining 


of California. San Fran- 
permission to withdraw 
construction permit frequen- 
462, 50 w. without prejudice, 
Examiner Yost. 

Miscellaneous: 


WIAS, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, granted extension of time to Nov 22, 
in which to file depositions in the matter 
of their hearing scheduled for Nov. 30 

WNBR, Memphis Broadcasting Co., 
phis, Tenn denied motion of 
WREC. WMC and WMBQ of Memphis asking 
the Commission to reconsider ite decision 
with regard to the removal of WNBR’s transe- 
mitter 

KWKH,. Hello World Broadcasting Corp., 
Shreveport, renewal of license heretofore 
set for hea because station failed to file 
time sharing reement in accordance with 
G. O. 105, cancelled, and regular license will 
be issued Station has now complied with 
the general order Station was also cited 
for failure to comply with G. O’s. 111 and 
115, pertaining to equipment These regula- 
tions have also been compiled with. 

WWL, Loyola University, New Orleans, La., 
renewal of license application heretofore set 
for hearing because station failed to file 
time sharing agreement in accordance with 
G. O. 105, cancelled, and regular license will 
be issued Station has now compiled with 
the G. O 
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Per Capita Taxes Prospects of Crop Production 


In Tennessee Are 47e Declared 


Reduced for Year Pepert 


Revenues of State During) 
Fiscal Period Are Found 
To Be Eight Millions in 


Excess of Receipts 


Yields of Tobac 


The crop matured without frost damage | 
with exceptions in some northern States. | 
Husking is under way throughout the Corn ; 
Belt States. 

The forecast is 29.1 per cent larger than 
the short crop of 2,093,552,000 bushels in 
1930 but 2.1 per cent under average pro- 
duction during the previous five years. 

Corn production in the Corn Belt States 
is estimated at 1,839,048,000 bushels com- 
pared with 1,547,996,000 bushels in 1930. 
The Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin crops total 788,906,000 bushels 
against 537,571,000 bushels in 1930 with 
all of these States except Wisconsin show- 
ing a heavy increase in production over 
that of last year. 

Corn production for the seven Corn Belt | 
States west of the Mississippi River is 
estimated at 1,050,142,000 bushels com- 
pared with 1,010,425,000 bushels in 1930, 
increases over the 1930 crop in Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Kansas more than offsetting 
heavy reduction in other States in this 
area. 

The average yield per acre is reported 
at 25.6 bushels compared with 20.6 bushels 
in 1930 and 28 bushels for the previous 
10-years period. 


Adverse Effects of 


Drought Conditions 

The adverse effects of drought conditions 
are reflected by a further reduction in the 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas crop. Iowa and Missouri crops 
are the same while some improvement 
over the September prospects is reported 
in all Corn Belt States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The prospect in most of the 
other States was maintained or improved. 

Wheat.—Yields of Spring wheat show 
little change from those estimated a month 
ago. Total production is now estimated 
at 109,106,000 bushels as compared with 
251,162,000 bushels last year and the five- 
year average (1925-1929) of 274,687,000 
bushels. 

Production of durum wheat in the four 


The per capita tax levy in Tennessee in 
1929-30 was $1.41 as against $1.42 in 1929 
and $1.52 in 1917, according to statistics 


released Oct. 10 by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Total revenues were approximately $8.- 
000.000 more than payments exclusive of 
those payments for permanent improve- 
ments, but payments including those for 
permanent improvements exceeded total 
revenues by more than $28,000,000. accord- 
ing to the data. The announcement by 
the Bureau follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summarv of the financial statistics of the 
State of Tennessee for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. 1930. The per canita fig- 
®res for 1930 are based on an estimated 
population of 2.610.000. These statistics 
were compiled by Alex Baskerville. 


Annual Expenditures 3 


¢ The payments for operation and main- 

tenance of the general devartments of 
Tennessee amounted to $22,147.348. or $8.49 
per capita. This includes $5,099.277, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1929 the! 
per capita for operation and maintenance 
of general departments was $8.25 ard in 
1917, $2.69. The payments for operation 
and maintenance of public service enter- 
prises in 1930 amounted to $30.198; in- 
terest on debt, $4,011,019; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $36,617,714. 

The total payments, therefore, for ov- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments and public service enternrises, 
for interest and outlays were $62.806.279. 
Of this amount $85.310 represents pay- 
ments by a -State department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. | 
The amount reported as interest on debt 
includes $1,509,513, payment of interest on | 
county road bonds, which are not classed 

.as a debt obligation of the State. The 
totals include all payments for the vear, | 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above. $40.867,178 was for highways, $5.- 
356,104 being for maintenance and $34,- 
511,074 for construction. 


Revenue Receipts 

The total revenue receipts were $34,222,- 
306. or $13.11 per capita. This was $8.- 
83,741 more than the total payments of 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $28,583.973 
less than the tofal payments including 
those for permanent improvement. These 
payments in excess of revenue receipts | 
were met from the proceeds of debt obli- 
gations. Of the total revenue receipts $85.- 
310 represents receipts from a State de- 
partment or enterprise on account of serv- 
ices. . 

Property and special taxes represented 
14.5 per cent of the total revenue for 1930, 
14.4 per cent for 1929, and 49 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of prop- 
erty and special taxes collected was 56.6 
per cent from 1917 to 1930 and 0.1 per 
cent from 1925 to 1930. The per capita 
property and special taxes were $1.90 in 
1930, $1.92 in 1929, and $1.38 in 1917. 

Earnings of general department. or com- 
pensation for services rendered by #@tate 
officials, represented 8.4 per cent of the 
total revenue for 1930, 7.2 per cent for 
1929, and 24.9 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stitued 64.3 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1930, 47.1 per cent for 1929, and 20.1 
per cent for 1917. 


Income From Licenses 
2 Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance | 
g and other incorporated companies, privi- 
lege taxes, coal oil taxes, and of sales tax 
@n tobacco and gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
on motog vehicles and amounts paid for 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Oct. 7, and made public Oct. 10, aggre- 
gated $12,115,000,000, or 16 per cent above 
the total reported for the preceding week 
and 12 per cent below the total for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $11,336,- 
000,000, as compared with $9,615,000,000 
the preceding week, and $12,893.000,000 
the week ended Oct. 8 of last year. 


Importers Granted Changes 
In Duty Classifications 


New York, Oct. 10.—Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, has obtained a ruling from 
the United States Customs Court lowering 
the duty on imported bowls, composed of 
silvered glass, containing a powder puff. 
Duty was imposed upon entry, at 75 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 218 
(e) of the Tariff Act of 1930. Judge Sulli- 
van fixes the rate at only 60 per cent ad 
valorem, under subdivision (f) of said 
paragraph 218. (Protest 482122-G-79201.) 

Sustaining a protest of the Max Hertz 
Leather Company, the court finds that cer- 
tain imported fancy shoe leather should 
have been allowed free entry under para- 
graph 1606 of the Tariff Act of 1922. Judge 
McClelland writes the opinion. ‘(Protest 
489504-G-2727-31.) 
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co and Peaches 





States of Minnesota, North and South} 
Dakota and Montana is estimated at 19,- 
629,000 bushels, practically the same as 
last month’s estimate but about 37,000, 
bushels below last year’s production and 
47,000,000 bushels below the five-year av- 
erage. 


Combined Yield of Winter 
And Spring Wheat 

Other Spring wheat production is esti- 
mated at 89,477,000 bushels, about 105,- 
000,000 bushels less than the amount pro- 
duced last year and 118,000,000 bushels be- 
low the five-year average. Little change 
is shown from last month’s estimate with 
the exception of a further reduction in 
North Dakota. 


The combined production of Winter and 
Spring wheat is now placed at 884,000,000 
buShels, which is about 21,000,000 bushels 
above last year’s crop and about 62,000,000 
bushels above the five-year average. 

Quality of durum wheat is reported at 
83.8 per cent as compared with 87.7 per 
cent last year and the six-year average 
(1924-1929) of 90.5 per cent. Quality of 
other Spring wheat at 82.7 per cent com- 





aed 
pares with 86.5 per cent in 1930 and the 
six-year average of 88.3 per cent. 


Oats——The preliminary production of 
oats of 1,173.999,000 bushels shows an in- 
crease of only 13,122,000 bushels over that 
reported last month. Production in 1930 
was 1,358,000,000 bushels and the average | 
for five years previous was 1,317,000,000 
bushels. 


The drought and extreme heat during | 
July seriously affected prospective yields, 
especially in the Central States. Yields | 
were especially low in the Dakotas, Min- | 
nesota and Wisconsin. The quality of the 
crop is reported to be only 79.8 per cent 
compared with 91.2 per cent last year and 
average of 86.1 per cent, the quality of 
this year’s crop being the lowest since 
1926. 

(The tabulated crop report summary | 
is printed at the bottom of this page.) 








Farm Loan Security | 
Agreement Reached 


Terms Made on Mortgages in 
Northwest Drought Area 


A compromise between holders of mort- 
gages on livestock in the Northwestern 
drought area and the Federal Government 
in the disputed Question of security for 
Federal loans to farmers to finance feed- 
ing, has been arranged after a series of 
conferences of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, with the Governors 
of North and South Dakota and Montana, 
Mr. Hyde stated orally Oct. 10. 

Heretofore the Department of Agricul- 
ture has insisted that its liens on livestock 
have equal priority with the liens of pre- 
vious mortgage holders, Mr. Hyde ex- 
plained. Under the new arrangement, in 
the case of range steers, the previous 
mortgage holders will receive priority up 
to $17.50 per head, after which the Fed- 
eral loans will have pfiority up to the full 
amount, Mr. Hyde explained. In the case 
of valuable dairy cows, previous mortgage 
holders will have priority up to $30 per 
head and various amounts have been fixed 
correspondingly for other kinds of live- 
stock. 

‘The arrangement, Mr. Hyde said, is not 
all that the Governors asked, but it rep- 
resents concessions on both sides and 
avoids the necessity of the Government 
taking a second mortgage, which the De- 
partment of Agriculture has opposed. 





rop Report 





aan , _* ‘ “t : J States nt of Agricultur - 
hunting dha fishing privileges. ‘The sales| ,,7Re, Crop Reporting Board of whe United States Department of Agriculture, makes, the, fo 
tax on gasoline amounted to $10,165.723 in crop correspondents, field statisticians and cooperating State Boards (or Departments) of 


1930 and $6.342.809 in 1929. an increase of 


Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges 
60.3 per cent. The tax of 5 cents a gallon, | 











effective for the entire year, laregly ac- | mote Indicated 
counts for this increase. | av. Oct Oct.1,  5-yr. by condition# 
The total funded or fixed debt out- | 1920-29 1930 1931 Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 
standing June 30. 1930. was $37,204,026. | Pet Pet Pet 25-29 1930 1931 1931 
Of this amoun 3.850. vas EM MS i iM can we eebeaibades 77.0 58.8 71.4 2,761 2.094 2.715 2.703 
es Q t $13,850,000 was for high a ene he a8 : 547 612 775 775 | 
an Durum wheat, four States, bus ROLeen 67 57 20 20 | 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | Other Spring wheat, United States, bus. 207 194 91 89 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $37,- All wheat, bus i cnatae sda tix kn ha 822 863 886 884 
204,026, or $14.25 per capita. In 1929 the | Oats, Dus. ........eeeeee a 
per capita net debt was $12.24 and in 1917. goaney, Ru oni 461 48.1 362 36.2 
$6.96. The increased per capita for 1930) Buckwheat. bus §2.2 77.3 13.4 7.9 10.6 10.6 
was principally due to bonds issued for Flaxseed, bus 60.4 41.4 20.9 21.4 11.8 11.5 
highways and for the general running ex- | §Rice. bus teenie ees 80.4 81.1 40.9 41.3 40.4 41.7 
penses of the State. The debt reported ee, Seneca me ee 7 i 4 a. 
for Tennessee does not include the debt | Hay) wild. tons 13.1 118 9} 91 
for county road bonds assumed by the | Hay, alfalfa, tons 29.3 28.6 26.0 25.5 
State. Pasture 9.3 56.1 63.5 ° ae ex 
The assess , j . a Timothy seed, bus ‘ tie 3 75.6 80.5 2.03 1.48 
assessed valuation of propersy 1M | Clover seed (red and aisike), bus. ..... 7142 65.8 67.0 1.40 146 
Tennessee subject to ad valorem taxation | ajfailfa seed. bus : ‘ 61.2 53.6 85 92 
was $1,842.480,665; the amount of State | sBeans, dry, edible, bus 18.4 21.9 18.7 20.0 
taxes levied was $3.684.961; and the per | Soybeans 67.4 = 82.2 
capita levy, $1.41. In 1929 the per capita | Peanuts (for nuts), Ibs. .........0. 58.8 = 73.1 196 727 913 929 
levy was $1.42 and in 1917, $1.52 Cowpeas _ oe 
: : — . + Paaee Velvet beans . cs tkReRRCaee et ee 63.5 56.4 
- Apples, total crop, bus cere 48.7 70.5 223 
Apples, commercial crop, bbls. 54.2 69.3 38.9 
Peaches, total crop, bus aware "52.8 *79.8 7.7 77.9 
REIGN EXCHANGE Pears, total crop, bus 68.8 64.3 24.1 24.1 
Grapes, tons 80.5 54.3 1.65 1.63 
= i Pecans, lbs 1.1 59.6 76.1 77.9 
As of Oct. 10 Datsines bus 66.8 69.5 361 375 
New Y —Th - a Sweet potatoes, bus 62.7 67.8 83.9 77.2 
ew York, Oct. 10.—The Federal Reserve Tobacco, lbs 69.9 79.4 1 648 1.661 
Bank of New York today certified to the Sugar beets. tons a 85.4 77.0 9.2 7.13 7.16 
Secretary of the Treasury the following Sorgo for sirup, gals. . 58.6 82.4 28.6 12.9 24.3 24.4 
In pursuance of the provisions of section Sugar cane for sirup, gals 62.9 17 aia 18.4 20.4 19.1 
§ ~ s ; csoue 50.2 47 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with ilove. ibs. _ : 31 4 oy 2 aa 
the conversion of foreign currency for the — ’ 7, 7 
purpose of the assessment and collection *Data for 1930 mostly revised on basis of 1929 census, but*for earlier years, not so revised 


Indicated production increases or decrease 
Preliminary estimate 

&Principal producing States 

Short-time average 


of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


































Condition *Total production in millions 








Ss With changing 


conditions during the season. 





+ 7 - ‘Production in percentage of a full ¢ro 
in the New York market at noon today for **Includes some quantities not hareasteel 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- Production is the total for fresh fruit, juice, and raisins 
rencies are as shown below: Thousands of tons 
Austria (schilling) ............. 13.9680 Yield per Acre— 
. : - *Acreage i- 
Seeeeeeeeee “CUAGIMRD oc ve veccscccce 13.9900 - 1,000 = 1931 10-yr ponte 
Bulgaria (lev) cbabeanenaaeian’ 7150 w-YT. av Pct ay Condition 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......... 2.9617 CROP 9 cong 1931 of 1920- Oct. 1, 
d $s 1930 93 1930 1929 930 931 
SEE SRG) © os ck ac cccncceasace 1153. Corn bus 99.568 101,413 7 104.1 a coy oes 
England (pound) ...........6. 4875 Winter wheat me ‘ 36.466 39.514 103.0 14.9 15.5 $19.0 
Finland (markka) 5141 Durum wheat, 4 States, bus : 5.380 4,763 74.4 12.4 12.0 §5.5 
France (franc) ‘ sees 9496 Other Spring wheat, U. S. bus 15,604 16,243 82.7 12.9 11.9 86.7 
Germany (reichsmark) 3944 All wheat, bus ‘ : aeas .. 57.449 60,520 95.3 14.2 14.3 §15.3 
Greece (drachma) 2869 DFE, Sods ca beneavnaeen> esaw a6 + 42,553 40.125 102.8 31.1 33.8 §28.5 
Holland (guilder) ........ 5905 Barley, bus 10,222 12.901 99.0 25.2 26.0 $16.9 
Hungary (pengo) ........ 4600 Rye, bus RES 3,601 3,525 93.4 13.5 13.7 §11.0 
Italy (lira) 1692 Buckwheat, bus 746 589 99.8 18.5 13.5 "18.0 
Norway (krone) 2000 Flaxseed. bus 2,909 3,692 84.8 76 5.8 3.7 
Poland (zloty) 2175 Rice. bus on 949 959 100.0 41.2 43.1 43.5 
Portugal (escudo) 3.9750 Grain sorghums. bus 6.494 6,174 109.5 19.8 14.0 19.1 
Roumania (leu) 5971 | Hay, all tame. tons 59,172 54,080 54,5¢ 100.9 1.56 1.44 §1.45 
Spain (peseta) 9.0247 Hay. wild, tons 13,872 13,810 13,283 96.2 99 86 “£68 
Sweden (krona) 23.3423 Hay, alfalfa, tons - 11,171 11,653 12,304 105.6 2.62 2.46 §2.08 
Switzerland (franc) 7688 Beans, dry edible, bus 1,691 2,142 2,071 96.7 11.1 10.2 $9.6 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 7650 ‘Soy beans 2,212 3,109 3.805 122.4 4 ie 
China (Chefoo tael) 3.8125 Peanuts (for nuts), lbs 1,096 1,087 1,337 123.0 702 669 695 
China (Hankow tael) 32.7187 *Cowpeas 1.773 1,450 1,883 129.9 A 
China (Shanghai tael) 32.6500 "Velvet beans **108 126 112 889 iy 
China (TTfentsin tail 33 .5208 Potatoes. bus 3,369 3.167 3.506 110.7 110.6 108.4 106.9 
China (Hongkong dollar) ..+ 24,8500 Sweet potatoes, bus 832 722 871 1206 95.2 86.2 88.6 
China (Mexican dollar) 23.3750 Tobacco. lbs 1,787 2,117 2.096 99.0 764 775 792 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 4583 Sugar beets. tons 75 §21 754 918 10.4 11.9 10.3 
Cc ina ‘Yuan dollar) 1250 Sorgo for sirup. gals 364 201 273 135.8 80.7 64.2 89.5 
India (rupee) 2750 Sugar cane for sirup, gals 120 113 118 104.4 181.9 163.2 161.6 
ae ya ay ae : aan «| Broomcorn, Ibs 272 394 312 79.2 318.4 254.8 §298.5 
o > : (Sx { 1.8 SiO s lbs 2 1,207 5 
Canada (dollar) anne Hops lb: 23 20 21 109.7 1,268 1,202 §1,181 
Bret he) 0062 *Data for 1930 mostly revised on basis of 1929 census, but for earlier years, not so revised. 
fexi (peso) 9200 









ie ‘Indicated 
Newfoundland (dollar) Acres remaining for 


harvest. 


ereonhina , (peso gold) §Preliminary estimate 

ar im lreis) Principal producing States 

Reet tetas: eeeees ‘Grown alone for all purposes, 
UBU s **S) , 

. 4 nort- ve . 

Colombia (peso) . col aebanae ae 


yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season, 


j;Planted acreage, 90 per cent of which is usually harvested. 
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ED R. HICKS 


T THE annual convention of the 


i 


National Association of Securites 
Commissioners, held recently in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., the secretary of the 
Securities Division of the Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of Arkansas, Ed 
R. Hicks, was elected president of the 
organization of State officials. His 
tenure of office is for one year. 

Mr. Hicks has been the head of the 
Arkansas Securities Division eight and 
a half years. He served two terms as 
first vice president of the national as- 
sociation and has served as secretary 
and president of the southern group of 
the national organization. 


Fraud in Securities 
Is Said to Continue . 
Despite Depression 


New York Attorney General 
Says That Public Should 

| Be Educated to Resist 
*Racketeers’ in Stocks 


| New York, N. Y., Oct. 10. 

The popular lief that the fraudulent 
stock promoter has been driven out of 
business by reason of the reduced volume 
of security trading of legitimate character 
is unfounded, according to the Attorney 
General, John J. Bennett Jr. 

“We must not conclude,” Mr. Bennett 
declared, “that because there has been a 
weak market for good stocks there is no 
market for worthless securities. 


Still Being Sold 
“I will agree that the large bucket shops 
have been fairly well broken up and I be- 


lieve I may safely say that the depression | 


will reduce the volume of losses resulting 
from the sale of valueless securities in the 
current year as compared with the boom 
years of 1928 and 1929. However, the sta- 


tistics of the New York City Bureau of | 


Securities indicate that even in these par- 
lous times the stock racketeer is active.” 


Quoting statistics from department rec- 
ords, Mr. Bennett explained that from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1931, a total of 500 per- 
sons and firms were enjoined from fur- 
ther stock gealings as compared with 342 
for the entire year 1929 and 629 for the 
year 1930. 

Urges Fair Return 


“T realize,” Mr. Bennett continued, “that 
the financial history of the United States 
is replete with instances of companies 
earning spectacular profits, but as a gen- 
eral proposition and in the long run we 
find invariably that if we want safe and 
secure investments we must be contenf 
with a fair interest return—3, 4, or 5 or 6 
per cent. 

“When people have reached that stage 
|of development where they become suf- 
ficiently realistic to scorn the lure of easy 
wealth, the stock racketeer will be 
| definitely eliminated from our scheme of 
things. Until then, all we can do is to 
work to educate people to warn them con- 
stantly and to enforce the law.” 





Outside Banks Approved 
As Fiduciaries in Maine 


companies and national banks 
as administrator and in other fiduciary 
capacities in Maine, according to a re- 
cent opinion of Attorney General Clement 
F. Robinson. 

While the law is still unsettled by au- 
thoritative determination of the Supreme 
Judicial Court sitting as a court of law, 
according to Mr. Robinson, the practice 
is clearly established. 

The question was mooted at the bar for 
some time, the Attorney General ex- 
plains, but he declared that it has been 
“cleared up to the satisfaction, I believe, 
of all the probate judges in the State by 
a decision of Mr. Justice Bassett, sitting 
as the Supreme Court of Probate in the 
;case of Thomas Avery Lamb. Since his 
decision no judge of probate has refused 
ito qualify foreign trust companies or na- 
tional banks in fiduciary capacities as far 
as I know.” 


Latvia Forbids Exporting 
Of the Precious Metals 


Latvia has forbidden the export of pre- 
cious metals, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State Oct. 10, 
which follows in full text: 

The Minister at Riga reports that the 
Latvian Government has concentrated all 
foreign exchange transactions in the Bank 
of Latvia, forbidding under penalty for- 
ward transactions and export of precious 
metals and all other means of payments. 
This restriction went into effect on Oct. 
9, 1931, and further restrictions are ex- 
pected. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Clay Center State 
Bank, Clay Center, Farmers State Bank 
Glenvil, and Commercial Bank, Grant, closed 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secretary 
of Banking, has announced: Girard Avenue 
Title & Trust Company, Philadelphia, closed 

Texas: James Shaw, Bank Commissioner 
has announced: First State Bank, Corsicana 
consolidated with State National Bank. Com- 
monwealth Bank & Trust Company, San 
Antonio, closed. 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow, Commissioner of 
Banking, has announced: Bank of Clover, 
Clover, and Peoples Dime Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, Staunton, closed. 





| Receipts: 





| Excess of expenditures 


Avucusta, ME., Oct. 10. | 
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GENERAL FUND 


Internal revenue— 
Income tax 


Miscellaneous internal revenne 12,389,939.72 
Serre i $16.719,564.28 
Customs 9,419,543.10 


Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned se- 














Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Oct. 8, 1931 


Made public Oct. 10, 1931 


This Month 


$4,329,624.56 %4,350,465.48 
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U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT Exports of Radio * 


Apparatus Show 
Large Increase 


Sain of $3,000,000 for 
First Eight Months of 
Year Disclosed by Depzrt- 
ment of Commerce 





Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal! 
Year 1932 Year 1931 


$318,166,745.23 $558,736 ,585.04 


13,021 155,489,780.99 169,533,7 


75.89 














"$473 
117,639.192.14 


$17,371,841 .37 556,526.22 $728,270,352 


104.188,318.92 





9,255,889.81 











curities— 
Railroad securities ........... 185,081.59 896 599.08 956,576.54 . 3 
All others : oy 120,636.35 2.350,556.95  1,812,312.74] With exports of most United States- 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 386,141.82 6,554,977 .86 7,630,911.29| commodities showing marked decrease 
Other miscellaneous 1,070,999.92 14,979,547.28  21,139,104.46| quring 1931, shipments of radio apparatus - 
PEERY oc dase usnaciwbn tt csuleecets $27,901,967.06 $31,323,586.50  $616,077,699.53 $863,907,587.51 | Showed a bigger jump in value during the» 
Sai ae ___. ________— | first eight months of this year than at 
Expenditures: ‘ any time since 1928, it was stated orally 
GENETAl ... ce eeeceeeereceeeesesecers $71,680,577.63 $62,559,491.51  $811,442,062.70 $620,436,786.28| Oct. 10 at the Electrical Division of the 
Public debt— 
MME edit) oie iaicevccaviheaxs 3,639,979.96 4.372.615.38 _50,059,489.33 _54,300.820.86 | Department of Commerce. 
ont PGE oo sisi nok sasavaesacaes éoash ‘ 65,009,900.00| Total exports of all types of radio ap- 
efunds of receipts— ‘ paratus . io} . e 
Customs a 354,973.65 378,049.66 4,638.080.61 _ §,931,420.86 ee aoe eg eight months of 1931 
Internal revenue . 1,619.796.71 2,111.683.86  24/597.809.65 19.454.882.53 | Were Valued at $13,605,000, an increase of 
Postal deficiency 20,000,009.00 65,000,000.00  40,004,582.37 | Nearly $3.000,000 over the corresponding 


Panama Canal .. : ‘ 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 


Civil service retirement fund 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 

TOG. Se Rata seseedsassavee nar $109,430,381.07 
Excess of receipts ‘ 2 
Excess of expenditures .......... .. $81,528,414.01 

SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 


Principal—foreign obligations 


95,033.56 
12,040,019.56 


15,000,000.00 
1B C 3,433.409.51 
88,365,115.85 
20,850,000.090 

215,.000,00 
9,500,000.00 


3,.471,494.54 
14,247,872.54 
20,.850,000.C0 
216,090.00 
9,500,009.00 





period of last year, it was stated. The in- 
crease for this period is about $2,989.000 


- that for the total year 1930 over 





Attributed to Two Factors 

The following information was made 
available: 

The Division has no way to determine 
accurately the cause of the increase. It 
is believed that it may be laid to two fac- 
tors: First, the radio-buying public is 
still purchasing at a normal or above nor- 
mal rate; second, American manufacturers 


$1 078,101.967.65 $853,413,859.98 


$75,888 .529.83 
$10,583,727.53 


$44,564.943.33 $462,024.268.12 ........2..05. 


$30,000.00 


" s, gifts, etc : ( ; 

baa -. reacerienl ct ao $2,251,297.35 $1,958,646.87 $9,508,009.72 7,083:633.93 are this year for the first time building 
sets and other apparatus. especially 
UML, 6a 85 a.0dtA CTA REs OO eN ED ERAOES $2,251,297.35 $1,958,646.87 $9,508,009.72 $7,154,633.93 adapted to European reception. Regard- 
Expenditures Sa ae ee less of cause, it is apparent from export 
Public debt retirements ............ - 7 eed Ie $61,000.00 figures that the radio industry “doesn’t 

OURO co scsees $090 s6eueeennees $4,392.127.61 $3.980.875.62 $19,526.543.80 16,162,376.56 €ven know there’s been a depression.” 
Bee iieaiatarcreth co neeehencl $4.392.127.61 83,980,875.62  $19.526.543.80 $16,223,376.56|,, Lhe American-manufaotured set, while 


it had certain advantages in Europe over 






Excess of expenditures $2,140,830.26 $2,022,228.75 $10,018,534.08  $9,068,742.63 ones made there, was not adanted to 

iments. - European reception. Wave channels for 

suMMAsy OF, CEA AND broadcast purposes in Europe covor a 

Total general fund receipts $27,901,967.06 $31.323.586.50 $616,077,699.53 $863,997,587.51, Much wider band than in the United 

Total special fund receipts 2,251,297.35 —1,958,646.87 9,508,009.72 '7,154,633.95 | States. 'The United States’ band extends 
. . fr 55 ; f ci ye} shile i 

$53 28223337 9825 585.700.25 rom 550 to 1,500 kilocycles, whiie in 


Total eae 
Total general fund expenditures 
Total special fund expenditures .. 


Total 


Excess of receipts 





$30,155,264.41 


..$109,430,281,07 
4'392.127.61 


$113,822,508.68 


" $83,669,244.27 


$871,152,221.41 pp : 
$871,15 4 Europe the channels are assigned over a 


band from 300 to 30,000 kilocycles. 


_ Sets Designed for Europe 
Thus it is obvious that sets mado for 
American reception are not particularly 
adaptable to European reception. In an 
effort to remedy this situation several large 


$75,888 529.83 
3,980,875 .62 


$1,078,101,967.65 
19,526 ,543.80 


$853,413,859.98 
16,223,376.56 
$1,097,628,511.45 


$79,869,405.45 $869,637 236.54 


$1,514,984.90 


$46.587,172.08 | $472,042,802.20 














ieicsiies TRUST FUNDS American manufacturers this year for thé 
eccipts: 7 : hs a 
District of Columbia Grivr $4,682.199.39 $4,347,140.84 $10,436,262.43  $9,804,158.53 | first time made sets designed for reception 
Government Itfe insurance fund 1,933,846.42 = 1,951,459.99 21.322.836.63  24.511,833.03 | Within this broad band. As a result, their 
CR <cccas¥ueees BG ba Geese as 175,061.37 447,898.75 2,238,507.05 — 3,500,733.73 | foreign sales have shown a marked in- 
—e aan ae zy crease. 
Total $6,791.107.18 $6,746,499.58 


Expenditures 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund 





$1,870,408.51 


$33,997,606.11 $37,816,7: 
Reo arene Selene In Burope the old table type of set is 


still widely manufactured. Am: 
made cabinet sets appeal much more to 
Europan buyers than do unsightly recsiv- 





$1,818 200.15 $3,650,171 84 $2,670,656.90 





Policy losses, etc 386,106.56 55,837.59 6,668,501.73 $659,.046:97 | : : 1 

Investments’ ......sc.sc000. 1,240,172.03 59,260.12»  16,310,925.39 15.459,829.81 | CTS made abroad. This, too, may have in- 
PE CoV aae rahi aera Rea nes ‘ *75,880.89 414,487.95 4.114 3.744,882.07 | fluenced American sales there. 

oe ; ‘ Europeans, like Americans, are naturally 

ree , aaah Hien See eae eee ae 30 $27 013 15 ’ ans, atu 3 

TOCA) c.ciccoccesscnensces eee » $3 420,806 21 $3,647,785.81 $30,744,278.64 $30,527,913.15 | attracted by any commodity imported from 

Excess of receipts or credits ......+ $3,370,300.97 $3,098,713.77 $3,253,327.47  $7,288,812.14 | Another country; the farther the importa- 


*Excess of credits (deduct) 

Note 1 Expenditures tor the Distrigt 
States are charged against the amowht to 
authorized amount is expended. After that 
[vstrict under trust funds 
general fund and under trust funds should be 


Level of Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Declines to Low Point for the Year 


Agricultural Products Also Touched Low Mark, Accord- 


ing to Weekly Su 


Weekly business indicators available to 
the Department of Commerce through 
the Survey of Current Business for the 
week ending Oct. 3, 1931, show that bank 
debits outside New York City increased 
slightly from the week previous, but were 
29.2 per cent under the same week in 
1930, according to the weekly summary of 
domestic business conditions issued by the 
Department of Commerce Oct. 11, which 
follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks were slightly un- 
der the week previous and about 16.6 per 
cent under the corresponding week a year 
ago. Interest rates in call money re- 
mained the same as for the previous 19 
weeks, the average for the week being 
considerably under that prevailing during 
the same week last year. Time money 
rates increased over the previous week, 
but were under the same week last year. 
The average price of representative stocks 
declined materially from the preceding 
week, reaching the lowest level so far in 
the present depression. Stock prices were 
about 51 per cent under the same week 














For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 








tion, the greater the attraction. It is pos- 
sible that this factor has played a large 


of Columbia representing the share of the United) ,., Pest pig 
be advanced from the general fund until the part an booming Sales of American radio 
they are charged against the revenues of the | 4Pparatus In foreign countries. 


Export Gains Recorded 


Exports of radio apparatus during 
| August were valued at $2,123,642, a gain 
of $249,271 over the corresponding menth 
of 1930. Radio receiving sets, as in pre- 
vious months, led the way, totaling $1,411,- 
981, a gain of $507,041 over the total of 
$904,967 recorded during August, 1930. 
Transmitting sets, tubes and parts r27is- 
tered an increase of $93,032, amounting 
to $141,467 as compared with $48,435 in 
August of last year. 
| With figures showing such an increase 
so far during 1931, it is safe to say that 


added. 


rvey of Business 


“i 1931 totals will exceed last year’s totals 
the week previous, and were 21.5 per cent 7 - oom eng Oh oy in previous 
over the number of failures reported for 393-122 re ‘ome ‘ustant Ser ua ie br 

rae ae eae $23,122,147; . $12,061,410; , $9,182,- 
the same week last year. 414: 1926, $8.794.452. 


Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- 
er’s composite index of 120 commodities, 
decreased by 0.7 per cent, reaching the 
lowest point of the year. Prices of agri- 
cultural products declined to a new low 
for the present depression, and were 35.4 
per cent under the same week in 1930. 
Prices of nonagricultural products also de- 


Figures for 1926 showed the first de« 
crease ever recorded in the industry. The 
total for 1925 was $9,903,787. Before this 
time, there had been steady increase. 


Portugal Contracts 


clined, and were 11.9 per cent below last Bank guarantees instead of bonds may 
year. The price of cotton middling de- be used as “guarantees of performance de- 
creased from the preceding week, while | Posits” on contracts for foreign supplies 


made by the Ministry of War of Portugal, 
the Council of Ministers of Portugal re- 
cently decreed. (Department of Come- 
merce.) 


the price of electrolytic copper remained 
at the same level as for the previous week 
The composite iron and steel price for the 
week was the same as reported for the 
week previous, but was 4.7 per cent under 
the same week last year. 

For the week ending Sept. 26, increases 





FINANCIAL NOTICE 
NOTICE OF SALE 





occurred over the previous week in bi- $12.000.000 

tuminous coal production, cotton receipts, STATE OF LOUISIANA 

hog receipts, and wheat receipts, while de- ; HIGHWAY BONDS 

clines were recorded in caitle receipts, gaoaled:, pronceas oe ee pwighwalt 
electric current production, freight-car aeived| by the eniainna Highway Commission: 
loadings, lumber production, petroleum at its office in the. Loutsiana National Bank 




















|last year. Bond prices continued the de- production, and steel ingot production. Building, in the City of Baton Rouge, Lams 
cline which has been under way since For the same period the New York Times Time. Se o grpezs oes Conta) Standard 
the second week in July, reaching the composite index of general business ac-| will he dated October 1. sual "as nt ee 
lowest quotation for the year. Number of tivity showed a decrease of 0.7 points, | ination of $1000 each, and will bear interest 
| business failures, as reported by R.G. Dun while the Business Week composite in- | payable semi-annually April 1 and October 
& Company, increased as compared with dex increased by 0.9 points I pee eS ene will mature in numerical 
leas es + | ) & LAC 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Year Bond Numbers Amount 
| (Weeks Ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25=100) 1935. . 1- 165 $165,000 
(| Se 166- 375 210,000 
Oct. Sept. Sept. Oct. Sept. Sept. Oct cin aasea's 376- 600 225,000 
3 26 19 4 27 20 ) ; 1938... 601- 835 235,000 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929! 1939 836- 1115 280,000 
{Composite Index-—-New York Times 68.0 *38.7 83.1 85.2 1054 106.1 105.6) 1940....... 1116- 1410 2 
Composite Index—Business Week 72.2 7il 86.6 85.6 108.1 109.3 108.7/ 1941....... 1411- 1705 
PRODUCTION 1942... cee 1706- 2050 
Bituminous coal production : 6.3 74.3 95.5 93.4 91.5 116.1 119.1 113.0; 1943....... 2051- 2420 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 7 82.9 106.0 1944..... 2421- 2805 
Cattle receipts 96.5 85.1 118.0 101.0 1028 115.2 121.5 109.8) 1945..... 2806- 3235 
Cotton receipts 266.5 176.5 325.4 220.0 202.7 2946 245.8 202.3 1946....... 3236- 3685 
‘Electric current 99.6 102.7 192.9 103.4 109.2 106.7 107.6)| 1947.... 3686- 4190 
Freight car loadings 717.0 101.4 99.2 99.4 123.1 125.5 121.8| 1948.... 4191- 4705 
Hog receipts 72.4 60.6 62.1 60.4 77.5 77.8 66.4 1949.... 4706- 5255 
*Lumber production 53.3 648 765 679 99.5 1008 99.1) 1950..... 5256- 5910 
Petroleum production 105.3 114.6 114.7 116.3 138.6 139.2 140.4) 1951.... 5911- 6685 
Steel ingot production 36.8 75.0 78.9 78.9 110 111.8 107.9) 1952.... 6686- 7500 
Wheat receipts . 120.0 125.7 144.9 167.6 1143 140.0 136.1; 1953.... 7501- 8385 
WHOLESALE PRICES ‘ BOGE. sen0s 8385- 9305 
Fisher's Index (1926=100) SI 50 0 0:08% 9306-10240 
All commodities (120) 68.1 686 689 823 83.1 83.6 94.7 95.8 96.1) 1956........ 10241-12000 
Agricultural products (30) 53.9 54.8 556 83.4 85.6 87.1 100.0 101.8 102.3 
Nonagricultural products (90) ........ 710 +716 719 806 80.7 809 916 922 923 OL ewes'ns 400680e05sheeeaeueeee $12,090,000 
Copper, electrolytic 49.3 49.3 514 71.0 71.7 73.9 129.0 129.0 129.0 
Cotton, middling, New York 21.0 232 235 386 382 40.1 69.5 688 688 Bidders are requested to name the rate or 
Iron and steel composite 749 749 750 786 786 788 878 88.0 88.2) rates of interest which said bonds will bear in 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City 33.3 34.9 56.6 59.7 60.5 96.1 95.3 96.9 multiples of one-quarter of one per cent. not 
FINANCIAL exceeding five per centum per annum. No bid 
Bank debits outside New York City 91.3 38 94.7 1288 106.5 1160 1664 147.8 155.3) for less than the entire issue will be considered, 
Bank loans and discount 113.5 4 114.1 336.1 135.3 135.1 1394 138.0 138.1 The bonds will be awarded to the bidder offer- 
Bond prices ‘ 97.1 101.4 109.0 109.0 108.7 102.8 102.9 103.1 ing to pay par and accrued interest therefor for 
Business failures ..........eeeee- 133.4 104.7 1098 119.9 122.1 105.22 88.5 bonds bearing the lowest rate of interest. and 
Federal reserve ratio .....s++ee0. 92.5 101.2 105.3 105.8 105.3 38 95.2 95.2 if two or more bidders specify the same rate 
Interest rates: of interest, then to such of said bidders as 
Call money 36.4 64 485 48.5 545 181.8 215.1 203.0 offers in addition the highest premium. 
Time money 57.1 40.0 34.3 62.9 67.7 74.3 205.7 208.6 205.7 Both principal and interest of said bonds 
Money in circulation 106.6 1052 93.0 92.0 923 99.1 98.5 988 will be payable in gold coin of the United 
Net demand deposits 109.5 106.7 108.7 114.4 112.1 112.8 110.1 108.2 109.1 States at the office of the State's fiscal agency 
Stock prices tes 92.3 102.2 107.3 i87.0 193.7 2038 2928 304.8 312.5 in the City of New York, N. Y., or at the 
Time deposits 149.4 150.8 152.1 166.2 165.2 164.3 150.5 150.6 150.1 | office of the Sta%e Treasurer in the City of 


*Revised 
normal taken as 100. 


Methods for Acquisition 
Of Utilities Are Described 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
pany’s offer of a basket of securities con- 
sisting of, or representing, common stocks 
and a small amount of preferred stocks 
of the Louisville Utilities Companies. The 
total consideration named for that basket 
of securities, exclusive of accrued interest 
and dividends, was $7,567,881. In payment 
therefor, Mississippi Valley Gas & Electric 
Company delivered to H. M. Byllesby & 
Company the $1,875,000 par value of 
Standard Gas & Electric Company com- 
mon stock. at a valuation of $2,248,500, 
which was the book value of the stock on 
Mississippi Valley Gas & Electric Com-| 
pany’s books, and credited the remaining! 


+Relative to weekly average 1928-1930 per week shown 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana, at the option of the 
holder. The bonds will be in coupon for: 
with privilege of registration as to prinetpat 


Relative to a computed 


only, or as to both principal and interest. 
a They will constitute general obligations of 
$5,325,860 to “Cash (H. M. Byllesby & Com- the State of Louisiana. The State will fure 


nish the opinion of Messrs. Thomson, Wood 
& Hoffman, Attorneys of New York City, 
approving the validity of the bonds. 

Each bid must be enclosed in a plain 
sealed envelope marked ‘“Praposal for High- 
way Bonds,” and must be accompanied by, 


pany) 

@. Do you set forth on page 158 of Com- 
mission’s Exhibit 4941 the journal entry 
made by the Mississippi Valley Gas & 
Electric Company to record receipt of those 


. , = ; . a certified check or cashier's check drawn 
securities and the payment of the CON-|jipon a responsible bank or trust company 
sideration? A. I do. in an amount equal to one per cent of the 


par value of said bonds, to secure the faith- 
ful performance of the terms of the bid. All 
bidders must agree to accept delivery of the 


Q. I see in the list of securities received 
an item of promissory notes of par value 


$3,093,160. What were those promissory ponds in Baton Rouge and to pay the pur- 

notes? chase price thereof on or before December 1, 
A. Those were promissory notes of a ae Upon tender of the bonds by the State 

a9 “es ‘ Sut fi Ske hair | 2 oulsiana 

number of individua Ss, the list of the ir No bid of less than par and accrued interest 

names occupied about one and one-half will be considered. The bonds will be fur- 


pages of legal cap, in whose names stood nished by the State. The right is reserved ' 


lots of common ctocks of the Louisville to reject any and all bids. 
utilities companies,. which lots of stocks a particulars address the under 
were attached to the notes as collateral. : Dated at New Orleans, Louisiana, September. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 9, 1931. 
; ; % pee O. K. ALLEN, 4 
script of testimony will be continued Chairman of the Louisiana Highway Com<= 
in the issue of Oct. 13. | mission, 
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Crime as Perpetual Problem 


of Civilization 


A A 4 A ao 


Defiance of Constituted Authority Has Per- 
sisted under All Governments, Past and 
Present, Says Chief Justice of Indiana 


By CLARENCE R. MARTIN 


Chief Justice, Superior Court, State of Indiana 


AWLESSNESS and disrespect for consti- 
tuted authority have, ever since the days 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, made periodic, 

if not continuous, manifestations among 
men. No nation, no people, no form of gov- 
ernment has escaped these evils. 


The march of human progress has been 
interrupted, impeded, and at times almost 
stopped, by ebullitions of lawlessness. For 
the past few years particularly it has been 
rising and sweeping over city and country 
alike. Communities have been aroused by 
a menace to life and property that has out- 
stripped all previous experience and law en- 
forcement Officials and agencies have been 
multiplied but without avail. 

+ + 

Sidestepping the law; assuming by an 
individual that he is above the law; evading, 
transgressing and defying the law, and a 
belief that real crime consists only in be- 
ing found out, are symptoms of a deep- 
seated disease in the social organism. 


Years ago we were shocked at the revela- 
tions that resulted in cleanups of certain 
metropolitan police forces. In those days 
the saloon that kept open after hours, houses 
of ill fame and gambling houses bribed the 
police and law enforcement Officers to wink 
at their violations of the law. An outraged 
public arose and abolished these institutions. 
With the passing of the saloon, of segre- 
gated vice and public gambling houses, the 
good citizen relaxed his vigilance, and he is 
now waking up to find a whirl-wind in place 
of a wind; a tidal wave in place of a breaker. 

The graft levied by corrupt officials under 
the old system is insignificant when com- 
pared with the tribute now levied by organ- 
ized gangs or rackets and c-‘lected by their 
agents, not alone from law violators but 
from legitimate business which they terror- 
ize. The corruption of police and public 
officials is now merely a side issue—it is only 
one of the items of expense of the crime 
organization. 

Organized crime is financed with great 
sums of money and property taken in bank 
holdups, burglaries and robberies, and with 
the stupendous amount of money which 
is received from gambling, vice, and the sale 
of bootleg liquor. 

Law-breaking industries employ their own 
gunmen. Operating all over Chicago despite 
the recent attempt there to stamp them out, 
and even in parts of Indiana, bands of 
armed mercenaries of crime are conducting 
a modern reign of terror. 

Primarily these racketeers were main- 
tained by the gambling, the liquor and the 
vice interests. Later they entered the field 
of sabotage for hire in many industries, to 
crush out competition and to exact unlaw- 
ful tribute. In 1930 in the City of Chicago 
alone there were 74 bombings by these ter- 
rorists and in 1931 up until Oct. 1 there were 
84 bombings. During the last week bombs 
were exploded in three paint shops, and in 
nine motion picture theatres which were 
involved in a labor controversy, and bricks 
were hurled through plate glass windows in 
five chain stores. 

We shudder to think of 
of life and the violability of property in 
China, overrun by brigands and ruthless 
war lords, yet here in the heart of America 
we face a condition equally terrible. 

If organized crime continues to grow and 
thrive unchecked, it will eventually snuff out 
the flame which has been burning upon the 
altar of freedom in this republic for 150 
years. If it can not be checked by legisla- 
tion, or by law enforcement by civil au- 
thorities, it may have to be checked by 
martial law. 


the cheapness 


+ + 


The principal problems of crime and 
criminals as I see them are: (1) How can 
we prevent crime; (2) how can we more 
surely detect and convict the criminals; and 


Hazards to Health 
from Unqualified 
Practitioners 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollist<: 
Chief, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 


HERE is a certain class of professional 

gentlemen known as quacks. They be- 

long to that unenviable group of gentry 
who, having likely failed in the ethical prac- 
tice of dentistry or medicine, as the case may 
be, have the effrontery to advertise them- 
selves in the newspapers as outstanding suc- 
cesses. 

Frequently they frankly admit that of ail 
the practitioners in the world, they alone 
employ the modern and improved methods. 
Moreover, they are willing to share these 
benefits with suffering humanity for a price 
considerably lower than is usually paid to 
their more modest professional brothers, and 
on the installment plan at that. 

Hundreds of thqusands of dollars are thus 
diverted yearly to the pockets of the adver- 
tisers. But that is the least important con- 
sequence likely to be connected with this type 
otf practice. The fact is that countless 
mouths have been permanently ruined by the 
slipshod work which usually is associated 
with dentistry of this type. Eventually, many 
of the patients who were lured by cheap 
prices and eloquent claims in:the first in- 
stances, after much pain and suffering find 
it necessary to give additional money and 
sometimes a good deal of it, to another den- 
tist to repair the damage that has been done 
by the unethical practitéoner. 

In dentistry, as in other matters, the best 
is the cheapest. Therefore, if one has re- 
spect for his mouth, and incidentally for his 
money that he should have, he should strictly 
avoid the advertising dentists and physicians, 
They are primarily out to get money. The 
health of the patient is quite likely to be 
secondary to them. 


(3) how can we by probation, or by parole 
after incarceration, save and reform the 
criminal? 

The National Commission of Law Ob- 
servance amd Enforcement headed by Hon. 
George W. Wickersham has made its re- 
port to the President, and it is hoped that 
the careful survey made by this Commis- 
sion will be valuable in solving the problems 
of crime. 

+ 7. 


An Indiana Conference on Observance and 
Enforcement of the Law was held Oct. 11, 
12, 1929. It was an excellent meeting, the 
report of it was printed by the State Printer 
and should be studied by those interested in 
the subject. The addresses treated of pre- 
vention of crime (1) by locating and placing 
mental defectives in asylums, (2) through 
education, (3) through probation, (4) through 
better enforcement of law, (5) through in- 
culcating reverence for law, (6) through co- 
operation of law-enforcing citizens; through 
climinating, (7) delay of trials, (8) political 
influence, (9) insanity pleas, (10) circum- 
ventions of the law, and (11) unscrupulous 
attorneys. It has been two years since this 
conference at which the problems concern- 
ing the crime wave were so ably discussed. 
I hope that the information gained there is 
being properly applied to the crime situation 
in Indiana, but I fear that not enough has 
been done after the conference. Eternal 
vigilance is necessary in the fight to reduce 
crime. I have no definite comparative fig- 
ures but the papers report more crimes than 
ever and the prisons are more crowded than 
ever. 


Crime is largely the problem of adolescent 
youth, for the great majority of modern 
criminals are mere youths. 


Governmentally this Nation is a marvelous 
example of a self-governing, law-abiding peo- 
ple, but individually we are lawless and re- 
sent personal restraint. 


Crime is often the vice of the dissatis- 
fied, reckless and unrestrained. Boys so 
often are criminals because they have no 
experience to guide them—they act on im- 
pulse. Too many of them have not had a 
square deal from parents, parents who have 
lost their ethical conceptions, have overin- 
dulged their children, have neglected or 
abandoned them. These youths have ac- 
quired base ideals, their lack of training and 
their observation of modern artificialites of 
life have warped their sense of right and 
wrong. What they lack is a thorough 
homely, old-fashioned training in the moral 
essentials, in church, school and home, more 
particularly in the home. What they need 
is to be taught respect and reverence for 
the law, which would not then be dishonored, 
defied and held in contempt. 

Respect for the law is its ‘strength and 
begets obedience thereof. 


Chief Justice Hughes has said “more im- 
portant than uniform laws, or changes in 
procedural details, more necessary than any 
statement of the law, is fostering of respect 
for law itself, and the maintenance of the 
primary safeguards of life and property 
against the debauching of our institutions by 
the capitalization of crime.” The immortal 
words spoken 95 years ago by Abraham Lin- 
coln, then a young lawyer but 27 years of age, 
in addressing the Young Men's Lyceum at 
Springfield, Ill., should be set up as a motto 
in every American home. 


+ + 


“Let reverence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in the schools, in seminaries, and 
in colleges; let it be written in primers, spell- 
ing books and almanacs, let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in the legis- 
lative halls and enforced in the courts of 
justice.” 

Unnecessary delay of the courts in the 
administration of justice, particularly in 
criminal cases, is always to be censured. A 
prompt disposition of cases both in the trial 
court and on appeal is to be desired, both 
for its effect on the defendant—whether he 
be guilty or innocent—and for its effect 
on the public as a deterrent of crime. 

On a number of occasions I have had 
brought vividly to my attention the fact 
that while awaiting the disposition of one 
criminal case, a defendant on bail would com- 
mit another crime and be convicted therefor. 

In some countries where the law does not 
surround persons charged with crime with 
as many safeguards and where the course 
of its administration does not allow as much 
time as under our system, it is possible to 
dispatch the cases more rapidly. I believe 
at the present time in Indiana, however, that 
there is no serious problem of delay—par- 
ticularly of unnecessary delay. 

It is true that in the past some criminal 
cases have pended in the trial court and in 
the courts on appeal for as much as three 
or four years. The usual course of a crim- 
inal appeal is now very much shorter, prob- 
ably an average of 2 months. But the 
number of criminal cases now appealed is 
negligible when compared to the number dis- 
posed of in the trial courts of the State. 
During the last three years there have been 
an average of less than 50 criminal cases 
per year appealed while the latest report 
available shows more than 3,700 convictions 
in felony cases and more than 5,800 convic- 
tions in misdemeanor, cases per year in the 
circuit, superior and criminal courts, while 
there were more than 50,000 convictions for 
misdemeanors per year in the city courts 
and the justice of the peace courts. 


+ + 


We now have incarcerated in the penal 
institutions of the State more than 6,000 
prisoners. Annually about 2,009 enter the 
State’s penal institutions for felonies, and 
about 5,000 for misdemeanors. Think what 
if means to the citizenshp of our State for 
7.000 men to return to their communities 
with prison or State farm records each year. 

Whether such a returning prisoner (man, 
woman or boy, most likely the latter) exer- 
cises a bad influence on the community or 
whether the community exercises a good in- 
fluence on him, depends somewhat on him 
but depends most upon the community. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Improved Quality and Better Utilization of Products Pro- 
moted by Bureau of Dairy Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with dairy and poultry products. 


By L. A. ROGERS’ 


Chie}, Research Laboratories Division, Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
Department of Agriculture 


HE Bureau of Dairy Industry, of the 

United States Department of Agri- 

culture, carries on, in its research 
laboratories and at its experiment sta- 
tions, investigations which have for their 
object the general raising in quality of 
dairy products and the bétter utilization 
of the products. Through information 
gained in this work, better methods and 
practices have, in numerous instances, 
been developed, which have benefited 
dairy farmers, operators of creamery 
and milk plants, dealers in milk and 
cream, manufacturers of cheese, butter, 
casein and other by-products of milk, 
and others concerned with the dairy in- 
dustry. Also its researches are fre- 
quently of direct benefit to other indus- 
tries not related to the dairy industry 
but which use some by-product of the 
dairy industry in their manufacturing 
processes. 


+ + 

The Bureau's principal chemical and 
bacteriological laboratories are in Wash- 
ington, D. C. At the United States Dairy 
Experiment Station of the Bureau at 
Beltsville, Md., near Washington, is a 
special nutrition barn and _laborato- 
ries. The Washington laboratories are 
equipped for small-scale manufacturing 
of all kinds of dairy products, so that 
the commercial possibilities of research 
results may be indicated. At Grove City, 
Pa., in a cooperative creamery known as 
The Grove City Creamery, the Bureau 
maintains a research laboratory where, 
under a mutual arrangement, the results 
of the Bureau’s research work are tested 
under commercial factory conditions. 
The Grove City Creamery was estab- 
lished in 1915, with the aid of the former 
dairy division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

The Division of Dairy Research Lab- 
oratories studies such problems as the 
nutrition of dairy cows and the physio- 
logical processes of milk secretion. This 
work involves research into the food re- 
quirements of dairy cows, and into the 
mechanism of the nutrition processes 
whereby the proteins and other nutri- 
tional elements of feed are converted 
into the constituents of milk. It includes 
study of the mineral requirements of 
the cow for high and efficient milk pro- 
duction, and of the form in which these 
requirements are best supplied. The 
vitamin values of various feedstuffs are 
determined, also the relation of the vita- 
min content of the feed to the metabo- 
lism of the mineral elements of the ra- 
tion. 

More knowledge of the chemistry and 
bacteriology of milk is greatly needed in 
the dairy industry and by distributors 
and consumers of dairy products. Ac- 
cordingly, the research laboratories of 
the Bureau investigate such Subjects as 
the factors that control the heat stabil- 
ity of milk, the action of acids and ren- 
nin in changing the relationships of the 
various constituents of milk, the changes 
that take place in milk due to the 
growth of bacteria, and the factors that 
control the growth and death rates of 
bacteria. 

On account of the difficulty of steril- 
izing food products without injuring the 
flavor at the temperatures and exposures 
required to kill bacterial spores, a com- 
plete knowledge of the conditions under 
which bacteria produce spores, the con- 
ditions influencing their germination, 
and the factors that control the temper- 
atures at which they are killed, is essen- 
tial. Investigations are being conducted 
to determine the different types of bac- 
teria present in milk, their rates of 
growth, and the action of one species of 
bacteria on another, when they grow in 
a common medium. 


+ + 

In the manufacture of condensed, milk, 
unsweetened evaporated milk, and milk 
powder, studies are being conducted on 
the relation of the composition of the 
milk to the control of coagulation in 
sterilization; the relation of manufac- 


turing processes to the use of the fin- 
ished product for a particular purpose, 
and the development ‘of new uses for 
concentrated milks in the industries. 

The chemistry of ice cream is being 
studied to establish the significant phys- 
ical properties of ice-cream mixes and 
the effect of various ingredients now in 
common use and methods of preparation 
on the quality of the product. At the 
same time, the feasibility of utilizing 
other dairy products such as whey pro- 
teins, and of modifying the properties 
of some of those now ordinarily used, is 
being studied. 

Cheese is being imported into the 
United States in recent years at the rate 
of about 75,000,000 pounds yearly, enough 
to provide a market for the output of 
about 150,000 good dairy cows, if manu- 
factured in this country. Nearly all for- 
eign cheese is imported because of its 
high quality, and sels at better prices 
than foreign-type cheese made in this 
country. A major subject of research in 
the Bureau is to develop methods of 
manufacture whereby the American 
dairy industry can produce foreign-type 
cheese that will hold its own in the 
market. 

As an example of the practical benefits 
that have already been obtained from 
this line’ of research, the Bureau has 
developed methods of using pure cul- 
tures for Swiss cheese that make it pos- 
sible to produce a more uniformly high 
grade of cheese under domestic condi- 
tions. This method has already been 
put into operation in commercial fac- 
tories. 

The economic utilization of the by- 
products of milk receives much attention 
in the Bureau’s work. In making butter 
and cheese, vast quantities of skim milk, 
buttermilk and whey are produced as 
by-products aontaining about 900,000,000 
pounds of protein and about 1,400,000,000 
pounds of milk sugar. The utilization of 
these by-products to the best advantage 
is a problem of great importance to the 
dairy industry, and is receiving much 
attention by the Bureau. Casein, milk 
sugar, whey albumen, and cultured but- 
termilk are some of the by-products now 
under investigation. 

In its investigations of casein and its 
uses, the Bureau’s scientists have devel- 
oped a method, being adopted by the 
casein industry, for making domestic 
casein which is equal to or superior to 
foreign grades, which have resulted in 
better prices and markets for domestic 
casein.” Casein is used chiefly for paper 
coating, and in making glue, and the 
Bureau's research has directly benefited 
these industries through making it pos- 
sible for thém to obtain a more uniform 
quality of raw material. A larger casein 
industry affords a means of utilizing 
surplus skim milk at creameries. 

+ + 

JN THE work of the Daily Research 
- Laboratories, extending back as it 
does over the past 20 years, many bulle- 
tins and papers have been issued, pre- 
senting the results of its research, which 
cover a wide range of subjects. The va- 
riety and scope of this work is indicated 
by a number of publications dealing with 
new apparatus and methods devised for 
preparing and studying bacterial cul- 
tures and other subjects; numerous pa- 
pers on the chemistry and bacteriology 
of milk and its products, on bacteria 
which cause abortion in cows, papers on 
the protejn content of different feeds 
and effect of varying protein on milk 
yield, on the effects of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and other minerals in cows’ feed 
on the milk yield; on conditions that 
cause coagulation in whole milk, skim 
milk, and evaporated milk during proc- 
esses of sterilization; on chemical and 
physical factors that affect the processes 
of manufacturing and the quality and 
flavor of butter, Swiss cheese, and other 
types of cheese, ice cream, and the 
chemistry of casein, whey protein, and 
other milk by-products. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Dairy and Poultry Products,” to ap- 
pear in the issue of Oct. 13, William White, Senior Dairy Manufacturing Spe- 


cialist, Division 


of Dairy Manufacturing 


Investigations and Introduction, 


Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the investiga- 
tions conducted by the Division which aid milk product manufacturers. 


Test for Scholastic Aptitude 
Special Courses for Selected College Entrants 
By V. KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 


HE University of Southern California will 
T conduct a three-year experiment with a 

group of 70 selected entrants each year 
to measure the validity of tests of scholastic 
aptitude and. of high school grades as en- 
trance criteriAfor admission to college. The 
experiment will be carried on in the College 
of Letters, Arts and Sciences, beginning with 
the first semester 1931-32. Students enter- 
ing on this program may, after the first year, 
transfer to another school or college. 

For a number of years past, the University 
of Southern California has followed the pol- 
icy of admitting to the fréshman class in the 
College of Letters, Arts and Sciences, only 
those high school graduates who have pre- 
sented entrance credentials consisting of the 
15 required entrance units completed with a 
minimum of 12 units of recommending 
grades. 

The experimental entrance group of 70 stu- 
dents will be chosen from a competing group 
on the basis of specifically selected examina- 


tions designed to measure scholastic apti- 
tude, mastery of English, and important 
character traits. Only those who do not 
meet the regular requirements for admission 
to the College of Letters, Arts and Sciences 
will be granted the privilege of competing for 
admission to this experimental group. 

This experiment grows out of a question- 
ing of the traditional methods of selecting 
college entrants. If the experiment shows, 
as it may, that a considerable number of 
students selected for admission to the experi- 
mental group by aptitude examinations ex- 
ceed in scholastic success at least half of 
those who are admitted to the freshman 
class on the usual entrance criteria, then 
certainly admission to college will not long 
rest on the criteria of high school grades 
alone. 

One notable feature of this experiment is 
the fact that the students in the experimen- 
tal entrance group will not be permitted at 
any time in their college career to compete 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States 1841 — 
“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 
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r lan of Maine to Take Care 


of Idle Citizens 
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Commissioner of Labor and Industry Out- 
lines Program for Winter Distribution of 
Relief Funds to Needy Families 


By CHARLES O. BEALE 


Commissioner of Labor and Industry, State of Maine 


HE slowing down of seasonal occupations 

during the last weeks of September and 

so far in October with the resultant dis- 
charge of large numbers of men, tends to 
serve notice on the people of this State that 
plans should immediately be made to pre- 
vent, so far as possible, any suffering among 
our citizens because of their inability to se- 
cure employment during the next few 
months. 7 

The only very noticeable change in em- 
ployment conditions during the past month 
has been the decrease in the amount of com- 
mon labor. The four basic industries—cot- 
ton, woolen, pulp and paper, and shoes— 
show very little change during September. 
Work in the building trades has been at low 
ebb during the Summer and will show fur- 
ther recession during the Winter period. 
Woods operators report that the cut will be 
very light. 

+ + 

This rather broad outline furnishes a back- 
ground upon which to forecast employment 
conditions during the Winter months. 

While it is generally acknowledged that 
employment conditions in the State of Maine 
have been and continue to be better than in 
the other States, yet it is well to face the 
fact that some of our larger centers will be 
called upon in the near future to cope with 
more than the normal amount of unemploy- 
ment in order that the State may retain its 
reputation of being the bright spot in the 
cloud of depression that has overshadowed 
the whole country. a 

The question that now faces every citizen 
of the State is, What is the best way to han- 
dle the situation so that heads of families 
and others may be able to continue to be 
self-supporting and not be called upon to 
seek aid from the municipalities in which 
they hold residence? 

President Hoover has been assured by our 
Governor that Maine will look out for its 
own unemployed and in order that the pledge 
thus made may be lived up to, the Governor 
and his Council have placed at the disposal 
of the Department of Labor and Industry a 
fund to be used in cooperative emergency 
unemployment work. The Department has 
been authorized to secure the services of a 
special agent to work in cooperation with a 
state-wide committee which is to be made up 
as follows: General chairman, Henry F. 
Merrill, Portland. One man from each 
county to act as county chairman, county 
chairman to appoint one representative in 
each city and town in his county to act as 
contact man to the general committee and 
to head up iocal committees. They will be 
called upon to make surveys of the local em- 
ployment conditions and to devise plans on 
which those seeking work may be given at 
least part-time employment. 

To successfully carry out the work that 
has devolved upon them, the committee and 
local chairmen will necessarily be called 
upon to give a considerable amount of time 
to their duties and it is hoped that a suffi- 
cient number of representative citizens will 
recognize the necessity of the work and re- 
spond favorably to the appeal for their serv- 
ices. 

As soon as the county chairmen, are ap- 
pointed, a meeting will be called to formu- 
late plans for the Winter's work. In the 
meantime, the following is offered as a ten- 
tative program: 

- + 

In order for any municipality to adequately 
take care of its own unemployment condition 
the first thing that must be ascertained is 
what the condition is going to be during the 
next five months. This entails interviewing 
those who empioy labor, especially the larger 
employers, to find out if possible whether 
they contemplate laying off any of their em- 
ployes or if in their opinion they will be able 
to offer employment to a larger number of 
men in the near future and where lay offs 
are imminent, an attempt should be made to 
secure the cooperation of the employer in 
rotating his employes so that the full num- 
ber will be kept on the pay roll and such 
work as is available may be divided equally. 

Through this method, not only will the 
number of unemployed be held to a mini- 
mum but the full organization will be held 
together and be available should orders war- 
rant speeding up of production. 

After securing as good a picture as possible 
of employment conditions, the next step is to 
find out the approximate number that will 
be actually unemployed. It seems that the 
best way that this can be done is to estab- 
lish a registration bureau or free employ- 
ment office where all those out of work may 
register; there should be close contact be- 
tween this bureau and the local poor depart- 
ments and voluntary welfare organizations 
for the purpose of checking up the more 
needy cases so that they may be served first. 

When the registration is completed and a 
fair estimate of the number to be placed is 
secured, it will then be possible to lay defi- 
nite relief plans and in planning, we should 
keep away, so far as possible, from relief 
through supplies furnished by the author- 
ities and make it possible for men to work 
and earn and thus secure relief through labor 
instead of alms. 

+ + 

This State and country has passed through 
other periods of depression but never before 
have so many been brought face to face with 
want and actual hunger. Many heats of 
families who have in the past been able to 
carry on and have always met their obliga- 
tions, now for the first time in their lives 
see their families reduced to the most strait- 
ened circumstances and it is the duty of 
every citizen who has employment to see 
that such men are not obliged to pauperize 
themselves and their families. 

The next logical question is, “How can jobs 
be created, as jobs mean wages and wages 
mean money?” 

Two methods are open through which this 
question may be answered. First, having 
registered those seeking work, an appeal can 
GS — a jG? 
in intercollegiate athletics, and, while mem- 
bers of this group, may not hold membership 
in campus clubs or societies, or other campus 
groups, and may not be pledged to a frater- 
nity or sorority or live in a fraternity or so- 
rority house. Individuals in this group will 
be required to live in the university dormi- 
tories or in the homes of their parents. 


be made to local citizens to offer jobs either 
of short or long duration and to notify the 
local employment office of such openings and 
in this way bring the worker. and the job 
together. 

+ + 


The second, and in my opinion the better 
way, is through the creation of a budget or 
fund raised either by voluntary contribu- 
tions, percerftages of pay rolls, or such meth- 
ods as best fits the community, this fund to 
be expended through a municipal depart- 
ment in giving part-time employment to 
those who appeal to the city for aid and to 
those who, without the opportunity thus cre- 
ated, would be obliged to request assistance. 

In this way, men will be able to earn suste- 
nance for themselves and their families and 
the community will receive the benefit of 
their labor in civic improvements, snow re- 
moval, and so on. 

If it becomes necessary, some sacrifice of 
modern methods should temporarily be made 
by the municipalities in creating these jobs. 
It has always seemed to me that something 
is out of jgint when I have observed mon- 
ster machines removing snow from city 
streets and scores of men out of work stand- 
ing on the sidewalk watching the operation, 
because of the fact that undoubtedly many 
of the onlookers were receiving aid from the 
city; in other words, the city was supporting 
the men who stood by to watch the machine 
do the work. This should not be taken as an 
argument against machine work or modern 
inventions but it would appear that in such 
times as we are now passing through, men 
should be encouraged and allowed to work 
whenever possible. 

In carrying out either of the above pro- 
grams, the county and local chairmen and 
committees are <ssured of the cooperation of 
the local posts of the American Legion, Com- 
mander Dunnack having appointed W. J. 
Brennan, Safety Engineer in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, as State Legion 
Employment Officer. 

It is the intention of the Legion to create 
a state-wide organization along the same 
lines as Mr. Merrill's committee and to co- 
operate in every way possible in registration, 
budgeting and placements. 

The fact that the Legion State Employ- 
ment Officer is employed in this office will 
tie the work in so closely with the employ- 
ment services of this Department, that dupli- 
cation of effort will be easily avoided. 

I concur with Governor Gardiner in his 
assurance that Maine will take care of its 
own unemployed during the Winter, but this 
State should not, in my estimation, take care 
of those coming from other States and the 
traveler looking for work should be warned 
that Maine intends to first look out for its 
own and naturally expects the other States 
to do the same. This applies with equal 
weight to the different localities in our own 
State and citizens should be advised against 
leaving their homes and seeking employ- 
ment in other places as they have their own 
problems to contend with. 

+ + 


We have urged that citizens in the com- 
munities where it becomes necessary to carry 
out relief programs, respond freely to the 
requests of the local committee so that 
Maine may live up to her motto in this as in 
other matters. 


Aiding Producers 
and Consumers 


of Foodstuffs 


Harry R. Lewis 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode 
Island. 
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OR the past four years, the various New 
England States have been working on a 
program to benefit both the producey 

and consumer alike. This program consists 
of the various State Departments of Agri- 
culture *stablishing grades and encouraging 
the use of such grades and sale of graded 
products. 

The New England label is the official em- 
blem showing that the producer is packing 
in accordance with the recognized grade and 
has a product for sale that is the best that 
can be produced. 

In Rhode Island only such products as are 
produced within the State of Rhode Island 
may bear the New England label. Up to the 
present time more than 2,000 New England 
producers have used more than 6,000,000 la- 
bels. In the State of Rhode Island alone, 
about 80 purchasers have used more than 
1,250,000 labels. 

The products in Rhode Island on which 
labels may be found are eggs, apples, dressed 
turkeys and many vegetables. Far more 
labels are used on eggs than on any other 
product, primarily because this is a product 
which is produced in adequate volume within 
the State, and Rhode Island consumers ds- 
mand the best of eggs. Eggs appear alike 
from the exterior, but Rhode Island special 
eggs are the only eggs produced and sold in 
Rhode Island that are packed under the 
supervision of an official agency. 

In order that the public may be more 
fully acquainted with the merits of the 
products bearing the label, exhibitions of la- 
belled products are frequently held. 

It will soon be Thanksgiving and our 
thoughts will be turning to turkeys. Rhode 
Island native fancy turkeys may be distin- 
guished in the market by the Now England 
label. Anyone purchasing a Rhode Island 
turkey bearing this label may be assured 
that the turkey has been produced in Rhode 
Island, has been given the best of care and 
feed to produce high quality flesh, and may 
be obtained by the consumer within a: very 
short time after it has been killed and 
dressed for market. 

Many of our larger apple producers in 
Rhode Island are now using the New Eng- 
land label on their apples. In a short time 
Rhode Island fancy potatoes packed in peck 
bags will be found in the market bearing the 
label. 





